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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
BECOME ‘OPERA CRAZY’ 


Oscar Hammerstein and Andreas 
Dippel the Storm Centers and 
Controlling Factors 








Our Leading Cities to Have Opera 
Houses with Separate Organizations— 
No “Trust” to"Be Formed, but Artists 
May Be Used in Different Cities 
Under a Working Agreement Between 
the Managers 


Thanks largely to Oscar Hammerstein, 
this country has gone opera crazy, and in 
the situation the jealousy between our large 
cities as well as civic pride are beginning 
to play a very serious part. 

As we know, New York has now two 
opera houses of the first rank; Philadel- 
phia has practically two, one a new one; 
Boston. is building a new one and Chicago 
is in the field. 

Of the various schemes proposed in Chi- 
cago most have already fallen to the 
ground, but there is one of which Muscat 
AMERICA has recently become aware which 
deserves attention, because those who are 
interested in it have the confidence of 
some of Chicago’s wealthiest citizens and 
are laying their plans on such broad lines 
as to ensure success and give the great 
metropolis of the West not only a house 
but an organization which shall be worthy 
of it in every way. 

Baltimore is already in the field, and so 
is. Washington, with a demand for more 
operatic performances than those which 
used to be viven on the season-end flying 
tours of the Metropolitan Company. 

The storm centers. are Oscar Hammer- 
stein and Andreas Dippel. Mr. Hammer- 
stein has made himself a great factor in 
the operatic life of the country. As for 
his future plans, it is pretty safe to say 
that he does not himself know them, except 
in a general way. It may be accepted as 
certain that he will not rest satisfied with 
his house on Thirty-fourth street, but will 
attemnt something on a larger scale, which 
will probably be open to the public within 
two, at most three, years. The only hope 
is that if he does build a new opera house 
it will not be too big, and will have the 
splendid acoustic properties which now dis- 
tinguish his Manhattan. 

When the tempest broke which made An- 
dreas Dippel “administrative director” at 
the Metropolitan, under the direction of 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza, the imported chief 
manager, and when Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
contract was extended for three years, 


while Mr. Dippel’s was not renewed, it 
was thought that the situation, so far as 
Mr. Dippel was concerned, had been set- 
tled for a season at least. This, however, 
is not so. 

Mr. Dippel—who, by the bye, has been 
keeping his own counsel, saying nothing to 
the press—may be said to be, like a Presi- 
dential candidate, “in the hands of ‘his 
friends”—and he has many. He is going 
to be, with Mr. Hammerstein, the central 
point about which very large interests are 
now revolving, and evolving a plan which 
may take one of various directions. 

If,.as some believe, the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House wash their 
hands of Mr. Dippel, and leave it to the 
discretion of Mr. Gatti-Casazza to retain 
his services or not, in a position where he 
will have plenty of work but little author- 
ity, tt may be safe to say that Mr. Dippel 


[Continued on page 28] 
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CHARLES DALMORES 


This Versatile and Distinguished French Tenor Has Been Identified with the Man- 
hattan Opera House Since Its Opening. His First Appearance in the Réle of 
“Pelléas” in Debussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande” Last Week Added to His 


Long List of Artistic Triumphs 





Giovanni Zenatello, the tenor of the 
Manhattan Opera House, has set at rest all 
rumors as to his future operatic abode in 
New York by signing a three years’ con- 
tract with Oscar Hammerstein. He will, 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


next year, appear in several new operas, 
among which will be the “Prophet,” “Wil- 
liam Tell” and “Tannhauser.” The latter 
will be sung in Italian, with Maurice 
Rénaud as Wolfram. 


as matter of the Second Class 


CHICAGO MEMORIAL 
10 THEO. THOMAS 


The Symphony Orchestra 
Tribute to the Memory 
of Its Founder 


Pays 





A Magnificent Program of Classics and 
Novelties Played Under the Capable 
Direction of Frederick Stock—Orches- 
tra Has Improved Constantly 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11.—At the last concert of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Chicago 
paid tribute to the memory of the great 
founder and director, Theodore Thomas, 
who died on January 4, 1905, just as Sym- 
phony Hall was completed and the organ- 
ization placed on a permanent basis. This 
concert also marked the anniversary of 
Theodore Stock’s accession to the director- 
ship, and the wisdom of choosing him to 
succeed Mr. Thomas was made apparent 
by the excellent playing of the orchestra. 

The program, which was a memorial to 
Mr. Thomas, contained, according to cus- 
tom, one great classic admired by the pre- 
vious director, the Bach-Abert Chorale and 
Fugue, the Brahms Symphony in C Minor, 
the Prelude and Double Fugue on a theme 
by Theodore Bruckner, by Frederick Klose, 
and Richard Strauss’s “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” 

Happily, this splendid body of instru- 
mentalists, trained under the baton of Theo- 
dore Thomas, have advanced significantly 
under the leadership of Frederick Stock, 
and gave a splendid rendition ofthe, pro- 
gram in every detail. The Chorale and 
Fugue of Johann Sebastian Bach was read 
on this occasion with a sympathy and clar- 
ity of understanding that showed how well 
the work of realizing the artistic intent 
of Mr. Thomas has materialized. 

The Brahms Symphony in C Minor, ex- 
cepting the first movement, which is labori- 
ous and moody, is a beautiful work, and 
Director Stock gave it with rare tone color- 
ing and dynamic contrasts and a precision 
and accuracy that were delightful. The 
nobility of the composition lost none of 
its breadth and dignity through this in- 
terpretation, and all of ‘its finer beauties 
were revealed with rare delicacy. The 
slow movement had rare beauty, and the 
allegretto, a certain simplicity and vocal 
charm really remarkable. 

After the intermission came the novelty 
of the afternoon, a tedious setting forth 
of organized noise, which seemed to glory 
in bringine the various voices of the or- 
gan, at inopportune intervals, from remote 
sections of the stage, a fault more due to 
construction of the auditorium than any 
trouble on behalf of this really beautiful 
instrument. 

The novelty was the Prelude and Double 
Fugue by Frederick Klose, which had its 
first performance in America on this oc- 
casion. Aside from being a most intri- 
cate and difficult work to perform, it 
abounds in labored contrapuntal effects that 
many German composers of the modern 
school seem to consider as a trial worthy 
of the organ and the patience of an audi- 
ence. Organist Middleschulte was obvi- 
ously nervous, indeed he might well be 
because of the enormous difficulties con- 
fronting him. Just what the beauties of 
the work were, or what its value might 
be, was difficult to comprehend at a single 
hearing. Of course, for theorists it pre- 
sents fine problems in counterpoint and 
enormous difficulties of technic. 


C. EL N. 
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“ BORN IN GOD’S COUNTRY—CALIFORNIA” 





That Is Why Caro Roma, Distinguished Composer and Singer, Believes 
She Has Been Able to Weave Sunshine and Flowers 
Into Her Songs and Her Music 


“Come in,” says a pleasant voice, as you 
knock at the door of the studio of Caro 
Roma, the well-known singer and composer, 
whose songs have been sung all over the 
world. As you enter the cozy room, a 
woman of noble figure and with a kindly 
smile rises to greet you, from the desk 
where she has been writing. She talks well. 
She is bright, vivacious, full of force; a 
strong personality, but very womanly. 

“Where was I born?” says she, with a 
laugh, as she invites you to sit by her side. 
“Well, you do mean to begin at the be- 
ginning, don’t you? 

“T was born in ‘God’s country’, my dear— 
in California. And when my good friends 
say there is sunshine and flowers in my 


music, and lyrics—that’s the reason, I 


s’pose. 
“T was a tot of three when I made my 


début, at the old Platt’s Hall, in San Fran- 
cisco, and I guess I have been in the pub- 
lic eye pretty constantly ever since. I have 
appeared in every city in the United States 
as a prima-donna, and as an American 
singer I have won distinction—I am proud 
to say—abroad, as well. And I am all the 
more proud of it, because my training has 
been wholly in this country, for I gradu- 
ated with honors from the New England 
Conservatory of Music, in Boston—and 
there’s the gold medal I got for doing 
so! 

“Yes, I can say with truth—which some 
cannot—that I have sung before the 
‘crowned heads of Europe’ as well as be- 
fore most of the uncrowned heads in this 
country. I have been ‘commanded to ap- 
pear’—as they call it over there, and have 
received many decorations from the great 
personages; but I don’t think that has 
meant more to me than the kindly applause 
which greets me from my own people 
whenever I sing. 

“My songs? They have been sung all 
over, and have been translated into other 
languages. Then, too, you know, I am a 
newspaper woman—didn’t know that, did 
you? Well, I have contributed to a num- 
ber of papers and magazines, beth liere and 
abroad. 

“What are my best-known songs? I 
suppose my publishers—the Witmarks— 
would tell you they are ‘Violets,’ ‘Resig- 
nation,’ ‘Faded Rose,’ and ‘Thinking of 
Thee.’ I have also collaborated with other 
well-known composers, and have written 
the lyrics of many successful songs. As 
a rule, however, I write my own words and 
music, for, being a singer myself, you see, 
I appreciate the necessity of making a song 
‘singable,’ as well as salable! 

“Stories of my life and career? Bless 
your heart, they'll fill a book. Here’s 
one, however, that may interest you. 

“On my return from Europe, where I 
had been for seven years singing in réper- 
toire opera, Lucia, Sonnambula, Daughter 
of the Regiment, Carmen, etc., I went 
home, to San Francisco for a vacation. At 
the Tivoli Opera House, where I had sung 
for twelve years in a different opera every 
Monday night, they were playing ‘The Mi- 
kado.’ They asked me if I would play 
Yum-Yum. 


“T said that, being tired, I’d do Katisha, 
the contralto part, for them, instead. One 
evening I was on the stage and in a box 
sat Mascagni, who had come to San Fran- 
cisco to produce ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
after his financial failure in New York. 











about to come to a close I thought that 
something quiet would be better than an 
operatic selection, and so chose the ‘Prayer,’ 
a monotone from my own song cycle, “The 
Wandering One.’ 

“We went into the private chapel, the 
royal organist and myself, and after I had 
sung ‘The Prayer’ and also ‘When I Am 
Big I’ll Be a Soldier,’ I was presented to 
Her Majesty. 

“Tears were streaming down her dear old 
face, and with a touch of feeling I can 
never forget, she exclaimed: ‘Oh, my sol- 
diers! My dear, dear soldiers!’ 

“I forgot that I was in the presence of 


— | 





CARO ROMA 


The Distinguished Composer and Musician 


“Hiding behind the grotesque make-up 
of the contralto, Katisha, he did not recog- 
nize Roma, the soprano, and I enjoyed the 
joke hugely. 

“When he asked Mrs. Kreling, our man- 
ager, who was to be Santuzza, she said, 
‘Why, the lady playing Katisha!’ 

“*[mpossible!’ said he; ‘It is a soprano 
role.’ 

“*Wait, and you'll see,’ replied Mrs. 
Kreling, wno always enjoyed a bit of fun. 

“Next day, at rehearsal, we met Mas- 
cagni, and as I had often played the rdle 
in Europe, w. had a great laugh over it. 
One of my sweetest memories is a photo 
of Mrs. Kreling, which has across it in 
her own handwriting: ‘Thanks! You car- 
ried us splendidly through the “Mikado” 
season!’ 

“Here’s another story about a eat 
woman—the late Queen Victoria of Eng- 
land. I had been ‘commanded’ 'to sing at 
Windsor for her, and as the Boer war was 
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the greatest woman of her time in the 
world—as I have always considered her— 
and with a touch of sympathy that makes 
us all equal, I put my hand on her shoul- 
der and said: 

“*Honey, I’m so sorry!’ And cried, too, 
like an old fool. I never realized that I 
had actually patted the Queen ‘on the shoul- 
der—just as I would my own mother, had 
I seen her in tears. 

“Her Majesty gave me a fine jewel—it 
will always be with me while I live, not 
alone for its intrinsic value, but because it 
was bathed in a Queen’s tears!” 





GIFTED PIANIST IN RECITAL 





Victoria Boshko and Jacob Massell En- 
tertain in Mendelssohn Hall 


Jacob Massell, tenor, and Victoria Bosh- 
ko, pianist, gave a postponed. recital on 
Saturday evening, January 9, before a 
good-sized and appreciative audience in 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 

Mr. Massell, who was suffering from a 
cold, which had caused the previous post- 
ponement of the concert, was still in poor 
condition, and was hampered by a poor 
accompanist. He has a sympathetic voice 
of not. great power, which he uses with 
good taste. He was most pleasing in “A 
Dream,” by Bartlett. 

Miss Boshko is a pupil of Sigismund 
Stojowski, at the Institute of Musical Art. 
She is a young woman of exceptional talent 
and gives promise for a brilliant future. 

Her interpretations on Saturday were 
marked by clearness, careful shading, good 
tone, correct phrasing and a high perfec- 
tion of technique. She possesses much tem- 
perament and was best in the Liszt E 
Major Polonaise, which permits of free- 
dom and abandon on the part of the per- 
former. Her shortcomings are only those 
of the young aspirant for virtuoso laurels 
who has not reached musical maturity. 

She was enthusiastically received and 
gave as an encore Scriabine’s “Study for 
the Left Hand.” 

The program follows: 

Sonata, “Appassionata,” opus 57 (Beethoven), 
Victoria Boshko; “Pilgrim Song,” “Why so Pale 
are the Roses,” “The Fear Trembles,”’ “My Frolic- 
some Pet,” “Night,” “The Tapers Were Flash- 
ing,” “The String of Corals Red’ (Tschaikowsky), 
Tacob Massell; Woeturne. op. 48, No. 1, and 
Etude, op. 25, No. 2, F minor (Chopin), Barcarole, 
A minor (Rubinstein), Polonaise, Finaer (Liszt), 
Victoria Boshko; “‘A Dream” (Bartlett), ‘“‘Enid’s 
tom. (J. Homer), Giunto sul passo estremo ‘“‘Me- 


fistofele” (Boito), Come un bel di di maggio, 
“Andrea Chenier” (Giordano), Jacob Massell. 





GERALDINE MORGAN’S CONCERT 


Chamber Music Program at the Stuyve- 
sant Theater, New York 


Geraldine Morgan gave the second of her 
series of chamber music concerts at the 
Belasco-Stuyvesant Theater last Sunday 
evening before a large and appreciative 
audience. 

The first number of the program was the 
Mozart E Major Trio (Kéchel 542), played 
by Miss Morgan, Paul Morgan, ’cellist, and 
Laura Danziger, pianist. 

The rendition as a whole showed appre- 
ciation of the spirit of the work, but lacked 
color, and the sonorousness of the blend- 
ing of several instruments. 

The same faults were noticeable in the 
Bach Sonata in A Major for violin and 
piano which came next. Miss Morgan, who 
is a pupil of Joachim, has a remarkably fine 
technique, but her tone is of uneven qual- 
ity. The piano part was admirably exe- 
cuted by Mme. Danziger. Her playing was 
concise and in proper proportion, but lacked 
richness and warmth. 

In Schubert’s C Major Quintet for 
strings, Opus 16%. which completed the pro- 
gram, Miss Morgan was assisted by F. 
Lorenz Smith, violin; Joseph J. Kovarik, 
a Paul Morgan and Max Droge, 
cellos. 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Staff of 57 Eminent European and American Masters, including 


W. Ed. Heimendahl, Harold Phillips 


&) / Howard Brockway, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 


Ernest Hutcheson, Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher’s Certificates. 
Catalogue of Courses. Grades. Terms, etc., mailed on request. 





LATEST SONGS BY 


HELENA BINCHAM 


“* Love the Rover,”’ sung by David Bispham. ‘* Of What 
Is My Heart Singing,”’ brilliant concert waltz, used by 
Mme, Ragna Linne. 


** Life With You,” ‘Jes Yo Wait,”’ 


** Sunset and Evening Star,”’ “‘ Drifting.’’ For sale at all music stores or of the publishers, 
ILLINOIS MUSIC CO., 6119 GREENWOOD AVENUE, CHICACO. 
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DRESDEN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA oresven."GERMANY 


Originally Conducted by ROBERT SCHUMANN and RICHARD WAGNER. 


FIRST TOUR IN AMERICA 


HERR WILLY OLSEN, Conductor 


Management: R. E. Johnston, St. James Bidg., Broadway & 26th St., New York. 


Orchestra 


APRIL 12 TO MAY 29, 1909 


NOTE: Mme. Nordica Mme. Jome!li, Mme. , Mme. 
* Franklin Lewson, Frederick Hastings, Edwin Lockhart, Edoua 


Consists of 65 


VICTOR I. CLARKE, Associate Condactor 


Eminent Musicians. 


Maconda, Mme. Bouton. Germaine Schnitzer, Dalmores, Spaulding, Potschalkof? 


rd Dethier, Avery Belvor, w' appear as soloists with this orchestra. 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS IN NEW YORK 


Third Concert This Season Brings 
Forth Mischa Elman 
as Soloist 


The third New York concert of this sea- 
son by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place Thursday evening, January 7, 
at Carnegie Hall before a large and fash- 
ionable audience representative of the best 
musical element of the city. The program 
was as follows: 

Neate, “Kaleidoscope” Variations. 

Beethoven, Concerto for violin; soloist, Mischa 


Elman. ; 
Strauss, ‘““Tod und Verklarung.” 


The interest of the hearers was in what 
interpretation Elman would give to Bee- 
thoven’s concerto. Much has been said and 
written concerning the playing of this re- 
markable young violinist, and thoughtful 


criticism has pointed out too much vir- * 


tuosity and immaturity in his rendering of 
great works. There were many in the vast 
audience who came prepared to scoff, and 
remained some time after the concert to 
praise. 

The consensus of opinion of a number of 
leading musicians and authorities on violin 
playing was that Elman is a great artist 
from a technical standpoint, that he comes 
nearer to Remenyi than to any other 
of the great violinists whose playing is 
within the memory of people living to-day. 
His intonation is usually sure, his phrasing 
perfect, his bowing faultless, energetic and 
vital, the dexterity of his left hand won- 
derful, his trills marvellous and his tone 
full, rich and penetrating. He is best in 
the showy works like Tschaikowsky’s Con- 
certo, for there seem to be no technical 
difficulties beyond him. But his interpre- 
tation of Beethoven reflected too much of 
himself; although there were many beauti- 
fully played passages, the performance as 
a whole lacked the repose, dignity and lofti- 
ness which are the divine characteristics 
of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. At this 
time one is not thinking of the humorous 
side of the last two masters. And just 
here it may be well to quote what Ysaye 
once said: “I am just beginning to study 
the Bach Chaconne and the Beethoven 
Concerto which no one should attempt to 
study until he is forty.” 

Elman was not happy in his selection of 
cadenzas. The Auer cadenzas which he 
played, while calculated to display the skill 
of the artist, are unworthy of a place in a 
Beethoven concerto. 

The audience, while it was enthusiastic 
over Elman’s playing, was not of a “Brava” 
complexion. After he had been recalled 
several times, and those who were eager 
for an encore had been repressed by 
“hisses,” the concert was allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

The orchestra numbers which have been 
played by the Boston and Thomas Orches- 
tras, and which tax the ability of the men 
to a high degree, have already been dis- 
cussed from the analytical standpoint in 
these columns. Their rendition by the vis- 
iting orchestra on Thursday evening was 
as usual as near perfection as possible, 
and Fiedler deserves hearty praise for his 
intelligent presentation. 

The program for the Saturday matinée 
was: 

Three Dances from “Cephalus and Procris,”’ 
Grétry, Tambourin, Meunet, Gigue, freely arranged 
by Mottl; Symphony, C minor, opus 67, Beethoven; 
Concerto for violin, D major, opus 77, Brahms, 


Mischa Elman, soloist; Overture to “Der flieg- 
ende Hollander,”’ Wagner. 


Grétry’s dances were heard here for the 
first time. They proved delightful, the 
gigue especially pleasing the audience. 

The Fifth Symphony was taken at a 
rapid tempo, notably the last movement. 
lhe much argued “knocking” in the open- 
ing measures was delivered somewhat de- 
liberately and emphatically. 





| TO POPULARIZE BACH IS OBJECT OF SAN FRANCISCO CHORUS 








LILLIAN D. CLARK 


Secretary of the Bach Choir. Her Tireless Enthusiasm 
Has Given the Organization Its Impetus 


San Francisco, Jan. 10.—“Its one wish,” 
says Director J. Fred Wolle, of the Bach 
Choir he has organized, “is to popularize 
Bach—to sing him into the hearts and the 
minds of the listener.” At the present time 
this wish is in more than a fair way of 
being accomplished. Although the choir did 
not begin active practice until last‘ Autumn, 


one section of 125 members is working hard 
in the college town of Berkeley upon the 
B Minor Mass, while the smaller San 
Francisco section is no less enthusiastic. 
Furthermore, several of the larger singing 
clubs have promised to contribute to the 
performance of next May. 

If there is any one in this country with 
the power to popularize Bach, it is Dr. 
Wolle. Nine years ago he organized the 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., which gave 
the B Minor Mass in its entirety for the 
first time in America. Following were an- 
nual Bach festivals at which other works 
of the Leipsic cantor were performed. 

Now, just as the Bethlehem Choir had its 
inspiration in the Bach society founded by 
Mendelssohn in 1850, so the San Francisco 
Choir takes its cue from Bethlehem. 

Dr. Wolle, as professor of music in the 
University of California, has already made 


an unchallenged reputation as a choral 
leader. Then in the series of symphony 
concerts he conducted in the Greek Thea- 
ter of the Berkeley University, his read- 
ings of the Bach suites were a revelation. 
The beauties of Bach came as a surprise 
to old concert-goers, particularly to those 
who ignorantly thought Bach dry and col- 
orless. 

One curious benefit to result from Bach 
study is reported by Lillian D. Clark, the 
secretary, whose tireless enthusiasm has 
given the choir its impetus. She learns 
that church choir singers find the reading 
of anthems child’s play after going into 
the polyphony of Bach. She also says 
that the zeal of the singers grows with 
each rehearsal, and one tenor has memor- 
ized all of the fifteen choruses. The mem- 
bers have been gained through the endless 
chain method, centering in Miss Clark. 
Musical temperament, spiritual understand- 
ing and a good mentality are the chief 
commendations. As Dr. Wolle says, “such 
a work dare be approached neither lightly 
nor irreverently.” 

The objects of the society, according to 
Dr. Wolle, are to form a permanent or- 
ganization for the study of the vocal com- 
positions of Bach; to give an annual Bach 
festival; to prepare each year one of the 


DR. J. FRED WOLLE 


The Distinguished American Choral Conductor and Director 
of the Bach Choir of San Francisco 


great works of Bach to be sung at the 
festival in addition to those previously per- 
formed until the Bach cycle is completed. 
The regulations are such as to dispose 
quickly of idlers and dabblers. Absence 
from three consecutive rehearsals without 
an adequate excuse annuls membership. 
Strict attention to work is demanded dur- 
ing rehearsals. One evening a week is 
given to each section. 

Nothing contributes more to the uplift- 
ing of musical taste, in the Doctor’s opin- 
ion, than the study of Bach. Students, he 
believes, should approach these master 
works with something more than a lofty 
spirit. They should also furnish the stam- 
ina for strenuous drill, for drudgery if 
need be, in difficult spots, to find reward 
for toil in the consciousness of work well 
done. Certainly there is no truer way of 
popularizing a composer than through his 
choral works. Bach himself is generally 
beloved of instrumentalists, not of singers, 
who by training are inclined to be partial 
to simple melody. But many singers who 
live around San Francisco Bay will learn 
that what may seem chaotic at first hear- 
ing is in fact the interweaving of many 
melodies with magic skill, and all in the 
logical development of musical thought. 


mH. CT, 





The playing of the orchestra was in ac- 
cord with its traditions. 

Elman’s interpretation of the grand 
Brahms concerto is by far the best work 
he has done in New York. He played with 
a magnificent sweep, surety and mastery of 
technique. Although he showed more poise 
and repose than on previous occasions, there 
is still room for gain in this direction, and 
in certain passages in the last movement 
there was a lack of firmness of rhythm. His 
playing on the whole was full of life and 
fire, and he surmounted all technical diffi- 
culties with ease and security. His bow- 
ing, as usual, was wonderfully energetic, 
elastic and free. 

It would have been better had he played 
the Joachim cadenza, generally employed, 


rather than the one he selected, which is 
designed with no better object than to show 
off the performer. 

A $3,500 house was present and expended 
several times that amount of enthusiasm. 





Francis Macmillen in London 

Francis Macmillen, says a foreign dis- 
patch, is at .the present time a guest, in 
London, Eng., at the home of Lady Palm- 
er. He will make his début in Vienna 
on February 12. He will play frequently 
in London this season and will give four 
recitals and will play with orchestra twice. 
He is engaged for the London Symphony 
Orchestra on April 24. He also has two 
engagements with the Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the London Symphony 


Orchestra, and the London Philharmonic 
Society early next Autumn. 





The second College of Music Chorus 
and Orchestra concert will be given in 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, O., in the near 
future. The chorus is under the direction 
of Louis Victor Saar, and the orchestra 
under Henri Ern. Lillian Kreimer, of Cin- 
cinnati, will be the soloist with the orches- 
tra. 





Arthur Hartmann, who is just now tour- 
ing the Pacific Coast, is receiving the high- 
est encomiums and is being compared to 
the greatest violinists who have visited this 
country in past years. His pure and rich 
tone is especially commented upon. 
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TRYING TO EXPLAIN MUSIC’S MYSTERY 





A Commentary on the Solutions Offered by Walter Damrosch, Hermann 
Klein, Campanini, Lhévinne, Hertz and Sembrich 


The great psychologist of music has not 
yet arisen. When he comes, the question of 
the “mystery of music,” raised by the New 
York Times in its issue of January 1o, will 
no longer give rise to the multifarious and 
conflicting answers submitted by the emi- 
nent musicians consulted by the Times. So 
many solutions have been suggested, each 
appearing to have some element of truth 
in it, that the Times is led to say that 
“there is no definite answer to the ques- 
tion.” It would be nearer the truth to say 
that the answer, when finally stated cor- 
rectly, will of necessity be so inclusive of 
physical, psychical, intellectual and spiritual 
data—the whole make-up of the human be- 
ing—as to appear cryptic. It will be definite 
enough for the seer who sees it clearly, but 
the materialist who insists on reducing even 
invisible values to black and white will 


maintain that it begs the question. How- 
ever, it is better to stir a question without 
settling it, than to settle it without stirring 
it, and the word of authorities is certain 
to be rich in interest. 

Walter Damrosch says: “The mystery 
of music, as a universal language, is not 
difficult to those who study its exact mathe- 
matics, but chiefly to those whose emotions 
it stirs, to those who find its mysterious ap- 
peal to sentiment and poetry.” 

Here Mr. Damrosch hints at the elastic 
definition. for according to the kind of 
sentiment or poetry which this man or that 
prefers, so will its mystery for him be ex- 
plained by a different element in the music 
from that which affects another. 

Hermann Klein touches the crux of the 
situation when he asks: “What kind of mu- 
sic? That is another question.” He points 
out the immense appeal to patriotism in 
crowds listening to or singing a national 
hymn. But he points out that that is but 
one thing, and cites a different mystery in 
“the effect of a single voice like Adelina 
Patti’s, warbling ‘Home, Sweet Home’ to 
a-hushed assemblage of many thousands.” 
He closes significantly : 

“But music it is that does it all—music 
religious, dramatic, sensuous, intellectual— 
in the cathedral choir, in the theater at 
Bayreuth, in an Eastern palace, on the 
Grand Canal at Venice, in the opera house, 
in the concert room, and so on down to the 
piano organ in the streets, that excites the 
child dancer to emulate the pupils of an 
Isadora Duncan.” 

“There is no mystery,” Campanini af- 
firms, “in the appeal made by music to our 
emotions.” He says: “The emotional ap- 
peal, which is largely an instinct of the 
senses, that passes for emotion, sometimes 
in crude sensationalism, can be inspired by 
any unusual event of daily possibility. 
Nor is there any mystery in the appeal any 
art may make to the ordinary instincts of 
human sentiment. The art of music makes 
its own sentimental appeal in many ways, 
in many countries. 

“The chief mystery of music,” he says 
further, “is to those who do not under- 
stand the elements of harmony.” While it 
is true that those who do not understand 
the technical construgtion of music are 
mystified by it, this is, however, one of 
those explanations which do not explain, at 
least, do not explain enough. All the 
knowledge of harmony in the world will 
not explain why a symphony of Beethoven 
or Tschaikowsky thrills and excites, while 
one of some lesser composer who uses pre- 
cisely the same harmonies leaves us un- 
moved or actually bored. A knowledge 
of harmony, of melody, or rhythm, ex- 
plains away some of the elements of the 
mystery, but brings us to the door of other 
and deeper elements. Mr. Campanini ad- 
mits that “there is a mystery in the com- 
bined intellectual and sensuous appeal of 
music, because it is so universally accom- 
plished, as no other art has succeeded in 
doing.” 

Joseph Lhévinne probes the matter deep- 
ly when he says that the mystery lies in the 
individuality of musicians and composers; 
that as the composer or player widens his 
musical perceptions, discovers and redis- 
covers the mysteries that are in himself, 
and succeeds in expressing them through 
the agency of musical art, so he will ac- 
cordingly wield the mysterious power 
which music has over people. This, be- 
cause of its all-human inclusiveness, comes 
near to the ideal definition. The artist, 


Mr. Lhévinne says, will wield the greatest 
power over people in proportion as he se- 
lects a répertoire particularly suited to his 
own individuality. He speaks of the strik- 
ing individuality of Russian music, and 
suggests a program which will best reveal 
it, a program containing the names, new 
to America, of Nicolaiff, Kalinnikoff and 
Zeinwanz, and the better known names, 
Scriabine, Rachmaninoff, Borodin, Lhé- 
vinne and Rubinstein. 

The celebrated conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Alfred Hertz, also 
speaks of the expression of individual feel- 
ing and sentiment. But of music, as the 
invoker of mysteries, he says further: 

“Tt finds a means of expressing the 


‘ moods of nature, for one thing. Moods 


are the elusive faculties of nature, brilliant 
or sad, in gayety of sound, or in murmur 
of reverie, in tremendous strain of pas- 
sion, as in the depths of dramatic finality 
and despair. There is a mystery in moods 
perhaps, and so there may be. @ mystery 
in the fact that music catches and transfers 
them in art.” 

Mme. Marcella Sembrich maintains that 
technical knowledge does tot dispose of 
music’s mystery. She calls it “That inner 
sentiment, that secret gift to feel and to 
know the artistic values as well as the 
human values of the melody. 

“Some one has called it a sixth sense, 
not given to all alike, but always to be 
found in the artist, in great simplicity and 
modesty of expression.” 

So we have the mystery of music re- 
garded as emotional or poetic excitation, 
patriotic appeal, 
knowledge, combined intellectual and sensu- 
ous appeal, individuality, expression of 
Nature’s moods, the knowledge of artistic 
and human values. Help! Help! Wanted, 
the great psychologist of music to get us 
out of this terrible tangle! 

There is more than one kind of a “defi- 
nite” answer to a question. Madan is a 
sufficiently definite term; we all know what 
a man is. But man includes the animal 
whose thought cannot reach beyond dollars 
or food, and it includes a Plato who dreams 
of the constitution of human society and 
the universe. Now, music, in one or the 
other of its capacities, fits man all the way 
up the scale; it is a reflection of him from 
his lowest to his highest, and will remain 
a mystery, just so far as man remains 
a mystery, no more, no less. We under- 
stand the mystery of music just so far as 
we understand the mystery of man. 

There is no definite answer in black and 
white, for the man of the street. The 
“definite” answer must be extensible, a 
variable quantity. Its formula pertains to 
the higher mathematics. Let music’s mys- 
tery, the unknown quantity, he represented 
by X; the nature of man by M; the ex- 
pression of man’s nature by musical art, 
by A; the degree of man’s development by 
n. The formula would read as follows: 

X =MaAn 
n is a variable capable of infinite expan- 
sion. Rhythm suffices the savage—explains 
its effect on him, but who shall say what 
quality in music shall suffice the superman? 
A. F 


Wiillner’s Third Chicago Success 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11.—The third appearance 
of Dr. Ludwig Wiillner showed intensified 
interest, and a number of people were 
turned away from Music Hall last Satur- 
day afternoon, unable to gain admission. 
This result is at once surprising and grati- 
fying for all concerned. Very important 
were his interpretations of Schumann’s 
“Dichterliebe,” and he read the masterpiece 
more in the spirit of the poet Heine than 
of the composer Schumann, giving the mor- 
bid note uncanny value. The program also 
included a Schubert group comprising “The 
Phantom” and “The Erl King” by special 
request. As a finale he interpreted a group 
of songs by Hugo Wolf with admirable 
skill, two comedy casts of Moerike poems 
having most unctuous revelation. 

C. E. N. 








Mr. and Mrs. Fergusson in Berlin 


A foreign dispatch says that Georg Fer- 
gusson, the American teacher of singing 
who has been so successful in Berlin, and 
who came to America recently in order to 
marry Ethel Ostrander, of New York, has 
returned to Berlin with his bride and will 
be at home to friends the latter part of 
June. Mrs. Fergusson was a former pupil 
of her husband. 


ignorance of harmonic. 


GABRILOWITSCH IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Audience Encores Young Russian 
Pianist Until] the Lights Are 
Turned Out 


« Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian 
pianist, gave his New York recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, January 
10. The program was as follows: 


Mozart, Rondo in A Minor; Beethoven, Sonato 
in E Minor, Op. 90; Schumann, Phantasie in C 
Minor, Op. Wk Chega, Etude in F Major, Noc- 

G ajor, Mazurka in B 





turne in Minor, Scherzo 
in Minor; Henselt, “If Were a Bird”; 
Gabrilowitsch, Melody in E Minor, Op. 8, and 


Liszt, ““Venezia e Napoli,” Tarantella. 


The program was interesting, especially 
so in that the selection and grouping of the 
compositions were unhackneyed and novel. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing of the various 
numbers was perfection, as far as technic 
was concerned, and charming and delight- 
ful, as to interpretation. 

Gabrilowitsch’s performance of Mozart 
was super-refined, and every phrase was 
perfectly finished, clearly played and care- 
fully subdued. 

The Beethoven sonata was given a free 
interpretation, emotionally, and showed a 
gain in virility over the Mozart number. 
With the Schumann, the pianist came into 
his own, for he is a Schumann player par 
excellence. The Fantasie was given with 
an authority and an understanding, with a 
buoyancy and freedom, that made it the 
most satisfactory performance of the after- 
noon, 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch enters with more than 
ordinary interest and zest into his interpre- 
tation of the moody and often bizarre mu- 
sic of Schumann, and consequently brings 
to light many of the beauties so often hid- 
den in the usual performance. 

The Chopin group was cleanlv and neat- 
ly played, but the best of the Chopin came 
in the form of encores at the end of the 
program; in fact, the longer Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch played the better he interpreted. 
The Henselt composition was so daintily 
given that it was redemanded. The player’s 
own Melodie came perilously near an en- 
core, 

As a pianist Mr. Gabrilowitsch possesses 
a great technical equipment, the habit of 
giving clean-cut and tonally beautiful ren- 
ditions, and the ability to always give 
charming interpretations. and often strong 
and virile expositions. Taking it all in all, 
he is one of the best equipped pianists on 
the concert stage. 

The audience was large, there being but 
few vacant seats. The pianist’s playing 
charmed from the first note, and there was 
a great display of enthusiasm. There were 
numerous recalls and several encores dur- 
ing the program, while the atidience abso- 
lutely refused to leave, after the program, 
until additional pieces, two of Chopin and 
one of Bach, had been given, and only then 
because the lights were turned out. 

Representative criticisms from the New 
York papers follow: 

There was apparent throughout his recital a 
nice adjustment of the scale of dynamic values 
and a constant heed for the quality of tone that 
sings on after the instant of the impact of ham- 
mer on strings. * * * The pianist was at his 
best in the Schumann Fantasia in C. opus 17, and 
while he did not exhaust its possibilities of emo- 
tional utterance, his realization of the lovable and 


heartening character of this music made for the 
keen enjoyment of his hearers.—New York Times. 


Gabrilowitsch, whose high class piano playing is 
familiar to metropolitan concertgoers, is an artist 
who employs an exceptionally brilliant and well- 
rounded technique and complete command of his 
instrument principally as a means to the end of 
artistic interpretations at once sympathetic and 
intelligent in a rare degree. From this his play- 
ing acquires a distinctive erace, charm and atmos- 
phere, so to speak, which recalls Paderewski to 
me more than that of anv pianist I know.—Reg- 
inald De Koven in The World. 


Gabrilowitsch has discovered a delichtful man- 
ner of obtaining from the piano a half-voice that 
is quite as smooth as the notes of a flute. To get 
this effect from a “percussion” instrument is cer- 
tainly a big achievement, and in the Chonin com- 
positions, especially in the Mazourka, B minor, 
the beauty of Gabrilowitsch’s reading was im- 
proved by this very flutelike effect—Chas. H. 
Veltzer in The American. 





Florence Austin in the West 


Florence Austin, the violinist, who is hav- 
ing great success this season, left for the 
West on Saturday of last week. On 
Wednesday of this week she played in St. 
Paul. Other engagements are with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, recitals 
in Fargo, Grand Forks, Duluth, etc. Other 
prospective engagements are with the Sym- 
phony Orchestras in Portland and Seattle. 
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SAMAROFF’S SUCCESS 
ON EUROPEAN TOUR 


American Pianist Receives the 
Most Glowing Criticisms on 
Her Work 


Reports come from Europe of the signal 
triumphs of Olga Samaroff, the American 
pianist, on her present tour. 

In Munich, where she played the Tschai- 
kowsky B Flat Minor Concerto, opus 23, 
at a concert of the Miinchen Konzert- 
Verein, the critics were unanimous in prais- 
ing her power, tone-color, swing, tempera- 
ment and technique. A writer on the 


Miinchener Zeitung went so far as to say: 
“The work has never appeared to me so 
fresh and of such direct appealing force.” 

A large audience was present, and showed 
its appreciation in enthusiastic and con- 
tinuous applause. 

In Vienna, that most critical of the 
world’s music centers, her success was 
equally great. On the 28th of October, 
at a regular concert of the Konzert-Verein, 
she achieved another brilliant success in 
the same concerto. 

Her animated technic, tenderness of 
touch, sure rhythmic feeling and intellec- 
tual vehemence again aroused the news- 
paper to glowing praise. By the Neuigkeit 
Wittblatt she was hailed as a new Essipoff. 

At a later concert in Bésendorfer Saal 
she repeated her previous excellent per- 
formances, and again exhibited her remark- 
able powers as a virtuoso. 

Her poetic feeling, balance, purity, se- 
curity and freedom from affectation re- 
ceived the commendation of the Viennese 
press. Her rendering of the great Bach, 
the changing moods of Schumann, the Paga- 
nini-Brahms variations and other com- 
positions of the latter composer, and also 
the Scriabine “Etude for the Left Hand” 
were the subjects of praise on every side. 

So great was the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence that, in the words of the Deutsches 
V olksblatt, she “added another whole con- 
cert composed of encores which united the 
gracious pianist and her admirers for a 
long time.” 

Mme. Samaroff expects to concertize in 
the United States next season. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


For a talented girl with an ambition to 
study singing—One who has had experience 
on the concert or opera stage preferred— 
Appointment.«may be made by letter— 
Highest -references—Mme. L., care of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, 135 5th Ave., New York. 














CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











CARNEGIE HALL 
Thursday Evening, Jan. 21, at 8.15 
SECOND SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


Volpe Symphony Orchestra 


ARNOLD VOLPE - - Conductor 


Mendelssohn Celebration. in Commemoration of 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY 
1809-1909 
Soloists: Mme. FRIEDA LANGENDORFF, Mezzo 
Soprano; Mr. ALBERT SPALDING Violinist. 
TICKETS, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and 50 CENTS, on sale 
at Box Office and Agencies. Mail and telephone (836 
Columbus) orders to LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 
Carnegie Hall, will receive prompt attention. 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


PEOPLE’ 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


F. X. ARENS, Musical Director 


Single Tickets, 75c, 50c, 35¢, 25¢ and 15c, 
THIRD ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, CARNEGIE 
JAN. 22, 8.15 P.M. Soloist: MISS LAURA COMBS. 
1. WEBER. Overture, “Freischutz."” 2. WEBER, Aria 
from ‘Der Freischutz,"’ ‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer."’ 
3. BEETHOVEN . Symphony No. IV Op. 60, 4. BACH 
Air, D-minor Suite, string orchestra. 5. SIBELIUS (by 

request), ‘‘Finlandia,”’ Symphonic ' 
Office of Society. 72 Union Square: A. Lenalie. Mer. 


HERMANN KLEIN’S 
SUNDAY 


POPULAR CONCERT 


SOLOISTS SUNDAY, JANUARY i7 
Kitty Cheatham Avery 
(Carrie Hirschman, Piano) 
Alex. Petschnikoff (Violin) 
Darbishire Jones, (’Cello) 
AT THE GERMAN THEATRE 
Madison Avenue and &9th Street 











Every Sunday Afternoon at 3 
For Subscriptions Address J. M PRIAULX, 
c. 0, Ditson & Co, East 34th Street 








Orchestra, $1.00, $1.50; Balcony, 75c.; Gallery, 50c. 
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SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 
IN UNIQUE PROGRAM 


Entire Concert of Works by Italian 
Composers Given for 
Charity 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 6.—The last con- 
cert of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
was given for the benefit of the Italian 
earthquake sufferers, and brought out a 
fair audience. 

The program consisted of compositions 
by Italian composers, and contained num- 
bers by Rossini, Luigini, Donizetti, Pergo- 
lesi, Ponchielli, Pagnanini and Leoncavallo. 
The most popular of the orchestral selec- 
tions were the overture to “William Tell,” 
the “Dance of the Hours,” from “La Gia- 
conda,” and the “Egyptian Suite” by Lui- 
gini. The solo in the “Inflammatus” was 
played by Conrad Bieber, trumpeter. The 
accompanist was Franz Boyd Wells. 

This concert marked the second appear- 





ance of Mme. Davenport Engberg, violinist, 


as soloist, and showed her ability to even 
better advantage than did her previous en- 
gagement. She played with assurance and 
authority, and with beauty of tone and deli- 
cacy of expression. She was recalled and 
encored. 


JANET DUFF SINGS 
IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


Boston Contralto Is Given a Cordial Re- 
ception by a Large 
Audience 


Worcester, MaAss., Jan. 11.—Janet Duff, 
contralto, of Boston, was the soloist at a 
concert in Tuckerman Hall, this city, on 
January 7. She sang songs by Schubert, 
Gounod, Gliick, Brahms, Cox, and several 
ballads. 

While this was Miss Duff’s first appear- 
ance here, she pleased even the most crit- 
ical, and won an immediate and convincing 
success. Her voice, which is of uniform 
color in the various registers, is capable 
of the most delicate shading, and was ex- 
cellently displayed in the varied selections 
which she interpreted. 

The other artists appearing on the pro- 








gram were Claude Fischer, violin; A. E. 
Ordway, violin; Max Schlegel, viola; Paul 
M. Brown, ’cello; Louis Torgrove, bass, 
and C. L. Staats, clarinet, all forming the 
Bostonia Sextette Club. Their ensemble 
numbers and solos were enjoyed by the 
audience. 


NEW ORLEANS LIKES 
MR. FANNING'S ART 


Young Baritone Is Re-engaged 
for Another Concert in 
Southern City 


New Oreans, La., Jan. 9.—The event 
of the past week was the song recital of 
Cecil Fanning, the baritone, which attracted 


a large and cultured audience. This young 
singer of wonderfully mature art sang his 
program, ranging from sixteenth century 
French and English songs to the most mod- 
ern compositions, with an ease and au- 
thority peculiar to the real artist, and won 
for himself the flattering verdict of having 
given the most interesting song recital since 
Schumann-Heink’s appearance in this city. 
Throughout the program Mr. Fanning was 
forced either to repeat the selection sung 
or to give encores, with the result that at 
the conclusion of the evening negotiations 
were entered into at once by which he will 
be brought back here at an early date. 
His success was complete. H. B. Turpin, 
who presided at the piano, shared honors 
with the, singer. 

Florence Huberwald’s recital was largely 
attended. The splendid contralto sang sev- 
eral of the numbers with which she has 
become identified, notably “Trahison,” of 
Chaminade. 

Walter Goldstein was the lecturer at the 
last meeting of the Saturday Afternoon Mu- 
sical Circle. As usual, his lecture was 
listened to with interest. Corinne Mayer, 
a pupil of Bauer, and a factor in the 
music life here, had charge of the musical 
program, which was of a very high order. 
Miss Mayer herself played several selec- 
tions. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler passed through 
this city recently. During her brief stay the 
great pianist was the recipient of many 
social attentions held in her honor. 

Marguerite Samuel’s first of a series of 
mid-Winter Musicales was held recently. 
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—Photo by Lande, New York. 


SCENE FROM ACT IV OF “LA WALLY” 


Emmy Destinn as “Wally” and Riccardo Martin as “Hagenbach” in the New Opera 
by Catalani, Presented for the First Time at the Metropolitan Last Week 








—Photo by Lande, New York. 


SCENE FROM ACT II OF “LA WALLY” 


Emmy Destinn as “Wally” and Amato as “Gellner” in the Opera Heard for the 
First Time in New York Last Week 





WHAT NEW YORK CRITICS 
SAID ABOUT “LA WALLY” 


Press Commentators Differ as to the 
Merits of New Opera at the 
Metropolitan 


Catalani’s opera, “La Wally,” produced 
in the Metropolitan Opera House for the 
first time in America on Wednesday night 
of last week, was reviewed extensively in 
the New York newspapers. Selections 
from some of the comments follow: 

“Catalani’s musicianship is unquestion- 
able, and his employment of melodic, har- 
monic and instrumental devices of expres- 
sion is skillful, but this is precisely the 
part of his score which will escape the 
notice of all but expert hearers. The pro- 
duction was in every way praiseworthy. 
Wally was acted and sung by Emmy Des- 
tinn with noble sincerity and communica- 
tive spirit.”—The Sun, 

“The music that Catalani wrote for ‘La 
Wally’ contains melody, but it is neither 
broadly flowing nor of distinguished con- 
tour. The large audience received first 
with courtesy and, after the third act, with 
enthusiasm the singers and the work it- 
self."—The Tribune. 

“At last the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany has an opera really worth the labor 
and cost of production, one that may win 
general approval in time, if not at once.”— 
Che Press. 

“The closely knit structure and dra- 

matic force and appropriateness of the first 
act music suggest a revision and condensa- 
tion, at a time subsequent to the original 
composition, which would have improved 
both the second and third acts, while the 
last act is so beautiful an example of 
powerful lyric writing, that one cannot but 
believe that had he lived Catalani would 
have stood first among his contemporaries.” 
The World. 
“There are incidents in the opera which 
are likely to carry it to success. The beau- 
tiful song of the edelweiss, Hagenbach’s 
description of his bear hunt, and Wally’s 
impressive song before her departure for 
the uplands, in the first act, are specially 
memorable.”"—The Evening Telegram. 











Syracuse Organist in Italian Disaster 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 6.--Martha Volk- 
man, for several years organist at St. Al- 
phonsus German Catholic Church, of this 
city, is reported among the missing in the 
Messina disaster. 
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Arnold Leonhardt 


Arnold Leonhardt, one of the most prom- 
inent German-Americans in this country, 
died recently in Philadelphia, at the age 
of fifty-nine. He was president of the 
Junger Mannerchor from 1883 to the time 
of his death; president of the United Sing- 
ers in 1892, and president of the eighteenth 
national Sangerfest held in Philadelphia in 
1897. 




















George Rimbach 


George Rimbach, a well known bandmas- 
ter of the old school, is dead at his home 
in Charlestown, Mass., aged seventy-eight 
years. He was for three years a member 
of the famous old Navy Yard Band, of 
Charlestown, then under the leadership of 
his father. He taught music in St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Academy in Troy, N. Y., for seven 
years. — 


Rev. Israel Cooper 

The Rev. Israel Cooper, one of the best 
known and oldest Jewish cantors in New 
York City, died on Monday at the age of 
sixty-nine years, at his home, No. 2087 
Washington avenue, The Bronx, after an 
acute nervous illness lasting six months. 
Mr. Cooper was spoken of frequently as 
the “Jewish Caruso.” He was known as 
an authority on Oriental music, having oc- 
cupied his first office as cantor in Buchar- 
est, Roumania. 





Vincenzo Manziolli 

Vincenzo Manziolli, a seven-year-old boy, 
who was very popular in operatic circles 
because of his appearance in the part of 
the child, Trouble, in Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly,” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, died on Wednesday morning of 
last week of diphtheria, at his home, No. 
301 West Fortieth street, New York. En- 
rico Caruso and Geraldine Farrar both 
took a great deal of interest in the little 
fellow. 
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At his Boston recital, January 6, surpassed his best pre- 
vious box office results by about 40 per cent. 


NEXT BOSTON RECITAL FEBRUARY 3 


At his Carnegie Hall, New York, recital, on January 10 
(5th appearance in New York since December 3), he 
surpassed his best previous results by 50 per cent. 


NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL FEBRUARY 6 


At both of these concerts the audiences were unusually enthusiastic, at the close of each, 
crowding down in front of the stage and demanding “more” until the lights were extinguished. 
The critics of both cities were unequivocally favorable to the point of enthusiasm. 


Direction: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


The article you printed about the “graft- 
ers” and “parasites” who prey on the mu- 
sical profession and induce people of talent 
who are young and inexperienced—and even 
musicians of prominence—to perform at all 
kinds of social gatherings, for nothing, fell 
like a bombshell in certain places. 

I am satisfied that the members and even 
the officers of some of the clubs, which have 
been accused of these practices, are igno- 
rant of the truth, namely, that while they 
have been paying somebody for the services 
of musicians, the “somebody” has been 
paying the musicians with thanks—well, 
the “somebody” needed the money, I sup- 
pose ! 

I know of one prominent social organiza- 
- tion in this city, which meets at a promi- 
nent hotel, whose members believe that 
musicians and artists who appear before 
them are handsomely remunerated. I pre- 
sume these ladies and gentlemen would be 
very much surprised if they were told that 
specious promises that never materialized, 
flattery, and in some instances, a few flow- 
ers, are all the pay the performers have 
ever received. 

While I am on the subject of the “graft- 
ers,” let me turn for a moment to some- 
thing which is more agreeable—a great so- 
ciety woman who is a patroness of mu- 
sical and theatrical people, who loses no 
opportunity to encourage and help them—I 
mean Mrs. Clarence Mackay, the wife of 
Clarence Mackay the millionaire. And she 
is not alone, either. There are lots of 
good people among our society folks who 
are generous to the musician, and to the 
artist—some of them even too generous, 
for they spoil them. So let us be fair, and 
put them as an offset on the other side of 
the account. 

* * * 

Looks a good deal as if certain of our 
critics were beginning to take the view I 
gave you last week as to the difference 
between Spalding, our young American vio- 
linist, and Mischa Elman—and which was 
to the effect that Spalding would grow to 
the stature of a violinist of international 
standing and renown, and a great person- 
age such as Joachim was—while Mischa 
Elman would always be a delightful, lovable 
personality, but a “fiddler” rather than a 
“violinist,” because everything he plays has 
a certain gypsy flavor, such as, for instance, 
our dear, dead, beloved Remenyi gave to 
everything he played. | 

I notice that the critics, in referring to 
the concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, at which Elman played Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, found a -good deal to 
criticise. 

Finck, of the Evening Post—whom I 
greatly admire, not alone for his knowledge 
but for the interesting way he puts things 
—came to the conclusion that young Elman 


. 


“lacked the breadth required in the first 
movement, and sentimentalized the second.” 
Finck also said that it will take years be- 
fore Elman will play this concerto as in- 
terestingly as Kreisler does, for instance. 
“Some day, too,” concludes Mr. Finck, “Mr. 
Elman may realize this, and then maybe he 
will no longer pose, before an audience as 
if he thought he was the greatest thing that 
ever happened.” 

Richard Aldrich, in the New York Times, 
speaking of Elman’s performance, said: 
“What was missed (in the Beethoven con- 
certo) was the lofty serenity of the mu- 
sic, the repose and breadth of its essence.” 

De Koven, in the World, puts the case 
exactly as I see it, when he says: “To 
play this concerto is a test of matured mu- 
sicianship for any violinist, and I was cer- 
tainly disappointed, if not wholly surprised, 
to hear ian play Beethoven just as he 
would Vieuxtemps or Paganini.” 

De Koven closes his notice with this 
sound advice, which Mr. Elman might well 
consider: “Hurrah Sunday concerts are a 
poor preparation for legitimate and balanced 
artistic work.” 

All the critics, however, are unanimous 
in praising Mischa Elman as having un- 
questioned talent of the highest order; but 
there seems a feeling, and a justifiable one, 
with all of them, that if Mr. Elman’s man- 
nerisms mean that he believes he is mu- 
sically “it,” it is high time in his own in- 
terest and for his own good to disabuse him. 


* * * 


According to tue papers published in the 
“City of Brotherly Love,” the extraordinary 
discovery has been made that Oscar. Ham- 
merstein has a temper, and also that his 
manners are not always as refined as they 
ought to be—when a man enters the State 
of Pennsylvania! 

We find the respected head of a certain 
trust company—who, it seems, was only 
lymphatically inclined to help raise the 
$400,000 Mr. Hammerstein demanded as a 
mortgage on property worth over a million 
—asserting that because Mr. Hammerstein 
had lost his temper, owing to the fact that 
the rich Philadelpnians did not seem will- 
ing to meet him in the spirit of generous 
enterprise that he had himself shown, it 
was better to do without opera in Phila- 
delphia, than be forced to meet a man like 
Mr. Hammerstein—who when he was out 
of humor used “naughty” words. 

Can you wonder that our dear Oscar 
lost his temper, when he and his repre- 
sentatives have been worrying and work- 
ing for two months over a matter which, 
as he himself says, and rightly, he could 
have closed up with any one of three or 
four large concerns in en York in five 
minutes over the ‘phone? 

The trouble with Philadelphia is that the 
city lacks initiative, and goes to bed—like 
Boston—altogether too early! 

However, Hammerstein will get the 
money, and, as you said in your last issue, 
he will stay in Philadelphia and he will 
give opera there, and the people will learn 
to understand him—even if some of the 
high financial muckamucks are forced to 
abjure his society, because his conversa- 
tion is occasionally mottled with “cuss 
words” |! 

But the cause of good music will be 
the gainer—for, let me tell you something: 
We owe a great debt to this same Oscar 
Hammerstein, who when he first started 
with his operatic scheme was derided and 
jeered at, because, forsooth, he had been in 
vaudeville! It is this same Oscar who 
stirred up the dead bones at the Metro- 
politan and has given us “Samson et De- 
lilah,” “Thais,” “Louise,” and, above all, 
that most poetic and beautiful idyl of De- 
bussy and Maeterlinck, “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande.” 

If you haven’t seen and heard Mary 
Garden as Mélisande, supported by Dal- 
morés as Pelléas, Dufranne as Golaud, and 
Veuille as the old King, you have missed 
one of the most poetic, delightful perform- 


ances that I can remember for the last 
fifty years! 

Granted, everybody doesn’t like Debussy’s 
music. Well, they didn’t like Mr. Wagner’s 
music, either, when it first came out, and 
they voted “Carmen” a failure. And 
“Faust,” you know, was never produced in 
London till the late Colonel Mapleson had 
tried the “Soldiers’ Chorus” “on the dog,” 
in the shape of a promenade concert au- 
dience. 

And this reminds me that in between two 
acts of “Pelléas et Mélisande,” when 
I heard it the other afternoon, I came 
across a couple of the German musicians 
of the orchestra, one of whom exclaimed, 
as he puffed away at a cigarette: 

“Schrecklisches Zeug! Horrible stuff— 
this music of Debussy’s, It’s an outrage to 
have to play it!” 

What do the members of the orchestra 
know of the performance? Most of them 
sit down in the pit, with their backs to the 
stage, and their eyes on the music page 
before them. Did you ever think of that? 
That the men in the orchestra don’t even 
hear the rest of the orchestra; they just 
hear the instruments around them and their 
own. And they never see the stage. They 
don’t know what is going on. How can 
they judge? 

As an enthusiastic friend of Debussy’s, 
referring to some criticism written by a 
German, which had been of a very unpleas- 
ant character, said to me: 

“Mon ami—my good fren’—a German 
who is fed principalement on beer, sauer- 
kraut, pretzels, Limburger an’ de sausage— 
he cannot appreciate such poetry as Maeter- 
linck’s, an’ such beautiful music like De- 
bussy’s !” 

oo 

I must not leave the Manhattan before 
I tell you that there is a lady up there 
who is madder than all the hornets you 
can collect in Jersey—and there are enough 
there, in the season! 

And the cause of the madness of this 
lady (whom I reveal to you as Mlle. Ger- 
ville-Réache, a lovely woman, favored by 
Nature with a grand voice, who besides is 
possessed of intense dramatic ability, all 
of which she has shown to advantage in 
her splendid portrayal of Delilah, in “Sam- 
son .et Delilah”) is that Oscar Hammer- 
stein will insist upon writing things, besides 
trying to manage several opera houses and 
several opera companies. Now one of the 
things which the dear, good Oscar has 
written is an article in a well-known weekly 
paper on the subject of the idiosyncrasies 
and peculiarities of singers—and of his own 
stars, in particular—in the course of which 
article, it seems, the ever-ready Oscar wrote: 

“Last season I brought over Mlle. Ger- 
ville-Réache, whom I discovered singing in 
a Paris café. I gave her a five years’ con- 
tract. She has a magnificent voice, and 
only needed an opportunity to show it.” 

This it what has set the lady, as she says, 
“all of a flutter.” And when a French- 
woman gets “all of a flutter,” look out! 
The lady says that she has sung at the 
Opéra Comique, in Paris; at Covent Gar- 
den, in London, and at The Monnaie, in 
Brussels, but “nevare” in a Paris café! 

Looks very much, doesn’t it, as if our 
dear Oscar would have to add one more 
suit to the many which have been brought 
against him? 

However, Mlle. Gerville-Réache need not 
worry, even if she did come from a Paris 
café; which recalls a lashing to which I 
was once subjected by the critic of a Bos- 
ton paper, who abused me because I had 
written some enthusiastic things about a 
well-known tenor who had been a miner 
in a coal mine. 

The Boston scribe was horrified that one 
should impute musical ability and judgment 
to an uneducated coal miner—to which I 
replied that the miracle was not that a 
coal miner had become a tenor, but that 
a man with such a beautiful voice and such 
evident musical intelligence should ever 
have been a coal miner! 





And so with Mlle. Gerville-Réache! It 
need not worry her a bit where she began, 
nor how she began. Let her be happy to 
know that the New York public and the 
critics seem unanimous in admiring her as 
one of the greatest artists and finest sing- 
ers who ever came to this country. 

* * * 


Cio-Cio-San is no more, and everybody 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, from 
the artists down to the scene shifters and 
the doorkeeper, is in mourning. 

Little Cio-Cio-San was only seven when 
he made his début in Puccini’s opera, 
“Madama Butterfly,” three years ago. He 
was well and happy, and appeared in the 
opera at the Metropolitan Saturday after- 
noon a week ago. The day after he caught 
cold, which quickly developed into croup. 
He whispered in his mother’s ear: “The 
cold has stolen my breath. Won’t I ever 
sing again? I'll never be a great singer 
like Caruso, will I, now?” 

Alas! The cold has stolen the breath of 
many more singers besides poor little Cio- 
Cio-San. 

The artists, Caruso, Farrar, Sembrich, 
and all of them, covered the little fellow 
with flowers at his funeral, and artist- 
like, left a: substantial remembrance with 
the bereaved mother. 

* * * 


At the great concert given to aid the 
Sicilian Fund on Sunday night at the Met- 
ropolitan, at which all the artists gave their 
services, besides the orchestra and the four 
conductors, an audience assembled that not 
only filled the house, but crowded the streets 
outside. It is calculated that very nearly 
5,000 people could not get in. 

o wonder! When the gems of the 
operas were to be sung by some of the 
greatest singers in the world! 

After the overture there was a slight 
feeling of uneasiness when handsome and 
debonair Treasurer Max Hirsch, of the 
Metropolitan, came forward and stated that 
he was sorry to inform the audience that 
Erik Schmedes, the German tenor, could 
not appear, but that his place would be 
taken by Mr. Burgstaller. 

As Mr. Hirsch appeared to have still 
another announcement to make, somebody 
behind me said: 

“T’ll bet Eames won’t sing; that’s gen- 
erally her way!” 

The prophecy was verified, for Mr. 
Hirsch added that Mme. Eames was “in- 
disposed.” 

As this is not the only time Mme. 
Eames has disappointed an audience assem- 
bled for charitable purposes, at the last 
minute there was a good deal of feeling 
and discussion about the matter. I have 
so high a regard for Mme. Eames, both as 
a woman and as an artist, that I cannot 
but regret that the audience was not in- 
formed, beforehand, that she could not 
sing. 

Her place was taken by Mme. Rappold, 
who had the opportunity of her life, and 
used it con amore! 

MEPHISTO. 





A hitherto unpublished song by Brahms 
has just been brought out in Berlin. It is 
called “Regenlied.” 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 


A GREAT ARTIST’S Omir ) 

Madame Langendorff, the great contraltoof the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, New York, and the Royal Operas of 
Berlin and Vienna, says: May Ist, 1908. 

I studied under the Pyates masters wherever my profes- 
sional life led me, but I found nowhere as clear and natural 
a course of tuitionas Madame de Rigaud uses in her lessons. 
In the many hours spent at her studio I have profited 
greatly by her thoroughly scientific method, and I am con- 
vinced that with her method of voice treatment she has 
correct.d all kinds of faults in an incredibly short time, 
and also that she develops small voices so that they bloom 
out tolarge, individual and attractive ones. Toallmy young 
studying colleagues I wish to say that Madame de Rigaud's 
beautiful art of teaching has proven thost helpful and 
valuable. [Translation.] 
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MELBA'S FAREWELL 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


Tetrazzini Again Appears in the 
Tuneful Opera, “Crispino 
e la Comare” 








WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, Jan. 6—‘“Pelléas et _ Méli- 
sande”’: Mmes. Garden, Gerville 
Reache, Trentini; MM. Dalmorés, Du- 
franne, Vieuille, Crabbé. : S 

Friday, Jan. 8—‘“Les Contes d’Hoffman”; 

mes. _Espinasse, Zeppilli, _Trentini, 


Mariska-Aldrich; M. Dalmorés, 


Doria, 
Crabbé, Gianoli-Gal- 


Rénaud, Gilibert, 
letti. 


Saturday, Jan. 9—Matinée—‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande.” _Evening—“Crispino e La 
Comare”: Mme. Tetrazzini; MM. Sam- 
marco, Arimondi, Gianoli-Galletti, “La 
Mort de Cléopatra”’; Mme. Valéry, 
dancer. 

Monday, Jan. 11—“Rigoletto”: Mme. 


Melba, Ponzano; MM. Constantino, Ré- 
naud, Gilibert, Arimondi. 


i : —“Crispino e La 
Wednesday om an 13 ri mine re. 


An excellent performance of “Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann,” with the usual strong cast, 
was given on Friday evening of last week. 
Rénaud again made a deep impression by 
his wonderful interpretation of the triple 
role. Dalmorés sang with great energy 
and Zeppilli created much laughter by her 
excellent impersonation of the doll. Espi- 
nasse, Trentini, Gilibert and Crabbé com- 
pleted the. cast. 

Charlier, who conducted, showed the fine 
quality of the orchestra by allowing it to 
repeat the barcarolle without his lifting 
his baton after, the first bar. 

Saturday afternoon another large audi- 
ence was attracted to the second perform- 
ance of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” The ar- 
tistically complete interpretation of this pe- 
culiar work was repeated. 

In the evening the merry, tuneful little 
fairy opera, “Crispino e la Comare,” which 
scored a success last year, was sung for 
the first time this season. 

The cast was practically the same, includ- 
ing Tetrazzini as Annetta, Gianoli-Galletti 
as Crispino, Sammarco as Fabrizio, Ari- 
mondi as Mirabolano and Sevrina as the 
Fairy. 

The performance was most excellent in 
every respect. Amnetta is a part once a 
favorite with Patti. It is not Tetrazzini’s 
best role, and she was unfortunately not 





Comare’ “TI Pagliacci”: 
tinelli; MM. Zenatello, Sammarco and 
Crabbé. 








The week at the Manhattan Opera 
House was tinged with the sadness of fare- 


well. 

Monday evening Melba, with a strong 
support, in “Rigoletto” made her last ap- 
pearance this season in America. She was 
particularly happy in selecting Gilda for 
her farewell part. This rdle offers oppor- 
tunities for the display of every feature of 
her art, and she sang as if intent on leav- 
ing delightful memories behind her. The 
audience evidently meant to give her 
pleasant memories to take on her long 
journey, for it applauded with unusual en- 
thusiasm and so frequently as almost to 
impede the progress of the opera. _ 

Her voice was in beautiful condition, 
pure and rich, and she sang with delicacy, 
ease and feeling, passing easily from the 
purely lyrical passages to those highly emo- 
tional. 

Although it was Melba’s evening, much 
-honor is due Rénaud and Constantino for 
their splendid interpretations of Rigoletto 
and the Duke. Rénaud was in excellent 
voice, and his acting deserves highest 
praise. Constantino sang with great skill, 
his diction was splendid, and there was 
vitality in his delivery. 

Arimondi’s Sparafucile was admirable 
and sonorous; Gilibert as Monterone won 
applause for his impressive and artistic in- 
terpretation of a minor part. Ponzano, 
Maddalena, sang with a hardness that did 
not blend with the singing of the others. 
Campanini conducted. 

Every bit of salable room was taken. 
At the close of the third act enthusiasm 
ran riot, and after repeated curtain calls 
Mr. Hammerstein himself was reluctantly 
dragged out of his chair in the wings and 
before the curtain, but no amount of noise 
would persuade either prima donna or im- 
resario to utter a word. The floral offer- 
ings to the departing star were abundant 
and beautiful. 

“Pelléas et Mélisande” was presented on 
Wednesday, and a detailed account will be 
found on another page. 


in her best voice, but she pleased the au- 
dience and aroused much enthusiasm when 
she sang Benedict’s “Carnival of Venice” 
variations, which she was obliged to re- 
peat at the end of the opera. It is said 
that she reached a high F. 

After the opera a pretty dance called 
“The Death of Cleopatra,” with music by 
Louis Gane, was given. The dancer was 
Odette Valery, who designed this entertain- 
ment; in which much liberty with history is 
taken. According to this story Cleopatra, 
mourning the absence of Anthony, receives 
a basket of flowers and a letter. Suddenly 
she sees hidden among the roses a snake. 
She takes it up and caresses it. The ser- 
bent fastens its fangs in her arm and she 

ies, 

‘Lhe audience did not seem pleased with 
the performance. 

For last Wednesday evening “Crispino 
e la Comare,” with Tetrazzini, Ponzano, 
Constantino, Rénaud, Gilibert and Arimon- 
di in the cast, followed by “I Pagliacci,” 
in which Agostinelli, Zenatello, Sammarco 
and Crabbé were billed for the parts, was 
announced. 

Cffers a Free Scholarship 


Mme. A. Litsner, who ts establishing a 
class of vocal students in New York, an- 
nounces that she is offering a free scholar- 
ship to a deserving and talented young 
woman who is desirous of continuing her 
studies. Mme, Litsner’s success with the 
pupils who have already come under her 
tutelage has been remarkable, and those 
who have heard the results of her teach- 
ing speak in high terms of praise re- 
garding the progress made by these stu- 
dents. Mme. Litsner has won many dis- 
tinguished honors as a result of her work 
in Europe and America, and has received 
testimonials from many of the Old World’s 
leading musical authorities, endorsing her 
methods. Her studio is at No. 54 West 
Thirty-ninth street. 








Reed Miller, the tenor, is having a busy 
season. He will sing in Savannah, Ga., 
on January 14; Dennison College, S. C., 
January 16; Greensborough, N. C., Janu- 
ary 18, and Anderson, S. C., on the 2oth. 
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WEEK OF OPERA AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Schmedes, at His Last Appearance, 
Faints—Martin in a 
New Role 





WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, P ince 6—“La Wally”: Mmes. 
Destinn, anzenberg, L’Huillier; MM. 
Martin, Amato, Campanari, Rossi. 

Thursday, Jen. 7—*L’Elisir d’Amore”: 
Mme. Sembrich; MM. Bonci, Campa- 
nari, Paterna. “I Pagliacci’: Mme. 
Farrar; MM. Martin, Amato, Campa- 
nari. 

Friday, Jan. 8—‘‘Aida”’: Mmes. Eames, 
Flahaut; MM. Caruso, Scotti, Didur. 


Saturday, Jan. 9—Matinée—‘Tiefland”: 
Mme. Destinn; MM. Schmedes, Fein- 
hals, Hinckley. Evening — “Faust’’: 
Mmes. Farrar, Fornia; M. Martin, 
Noté, Didur. 

Monday, Jan. 11—“La Wally.” ta 

Weererta, Jan. 13—‘‘Le Nozze di Fig- 
aro”’: mes. Eames, Sembrich, Farrar; 


MM. Scotti, Didur. 











Marianne Flahaut’s début, which is no- 
ticed on another page, was perhaps the 
feature of last week at the Metropolitan. 

Thursday evening a double bill, “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and “I Pagliacci,” was offered. 
Bonci’s singing was the delight of the 
evening, and several times his admirers 


interrupted the performance with storms 
of applause, to the confusion of the popu- 
lar little tenor, who was inclined to grant 
encores against the wishes of the conduc: 
tor, who had his way. 

Sembrich gave a capital presentation of 
Adina. Campanari was so hoarse that a 
printed apology was put in the program. 
He struggled manfully through the opera, 
but in “I Pagliacci” had to give place to 
Cibelli. 

In “I Pagliacci,” which followed, Mar- 
tin made his first appearance as Canio. 
It is a part well-suited to his voice, and 
he sang with earnestness. Farrar was in 
fine form and gave Nedda with spirit and 
intelligence. Amato as Tonio reveated his 
excellent rendition of the rdle. Cibelli, 
who sang Silvio in place of Campanari, 
has a voice of good quality, but of little 
power. Bada did well as Peppe. Spetrino 
was the conductor. 

Saturday afternoon a large audience 
heard a repetition of “Tiefland,’ with the 
regular cast, except that Muhlmann ap- 
peared as the Miller. 

Schmedes, the unfortunate, was. still 
suffering from an indisposition, and had 
great difficulty in getting through the opera. 
At the close of the first act, in which he 
was unusually good, he fainted. It was 
his last appearance this season. 

In the evening “Faust” was sung with 
Farrar as Marguerite, Martin as Faust 
and Didur as Mephistopheles. The per- 
formance was excellent generally, Spetrino 
conducted and the house was large. 

Monday evening “La Wally” was given 
for the second time in this country. The 
cast was the same as at the first perform- 
ance. The artists were more at their ease 
and repeated their effective presentations. 
Toscanini conducted, and the opera moved 
with more smoothness than on the previ- 
ous Wednesday evening. 

The audience, which was good-sized, 
seemed more appreciative than at the op- 
era’s first production. 


FOR RENT—Also Available 
for Recitals and Musicales 


Handsome Studio, furnished or unfurnished, 
163 W. 49th St., bet Broadway and 6th Ave., 
near Subway and Elevated Stations. ‘Phone 
1500 Columbus. 








Ma 








“La Nozze di Figaro” was announced for 
Wednesday evening with Eames, Sembrich, 
Farrar, Mattfeld, L’Huillier, Scotti, Didur, 
Paterna, Ananian, Reiss and Tecchi in the 
cast, and Mahler as conductor. 





Charles E. Clemens, organist, of Cleve- 
land, O., will play four programs at the 
Western Reserve College for Women in 
January. They will be given in the Flor- 
ence Harkness Memorial Chapel. These 
programs are among the most noteworthy 
musical events in Cleveland. 
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Many American Musical Societies Will This Season 
Observe Centenaries of Haydn, Mendelssohn and Chopin 








Many of America’s musical organizations 
—choral and orchestral—will this year cele- 
brate the one hundredth birthday anniver- 
saries of two great composers—Mendels- 
sohn and Chopin—and the centenary of 
Haydn's death, by the presentation of pro- 
grams consisting entirely of their works. 

The year 1909 will ever be memorable 
for centenaries. Lincoln, Poe, Holmes, 
Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Darwin, Glad- 
stone, Fanny Kemble, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin were born in 1809, and in that year, 

“Papa” Haydn, as he was affectionately 
called by the Viennese, departed a long 
life of spiritual beauty and devotion to the 
cause of art. 

On January 21, the Volpe Symphony Or- 
chestra will present a Mendelssohn_ pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall, assisted by Frieda 
Langendorff, soprano, and Albert Spalding, 
violinist. 

The Brooklyn 
Sciences will observe 
appropriate exercises. 

Franz Josef Haydn, the second child of 
Mathias Haydn, a wheelw right, and Maria 
Keller, cook in the household of Count 
Hansch, was born on April 1, 1732 at 
Rohrau, a small Austrian village. 

The parents were plain folk, and reared 
their children in an atmosphere of affec- 
tion, work and religion. They were both 
musicians in a simple way, and little Josef 
soon began to sing. 

He was taken by his father to a relative, 
one Frankh, an excellent but strict teacher 
living in Hamburg. 

“I shall be grateful to that man as long 
as | live,” said Haydn in after life; “though 
| used to get more flogging than food.” 

Reutter, capellmeister at Saint Stephens, 
Vienna, having heard Haydn sing, made 
him a chorister in his choir. Here besides 
regular studies, he learned singing, the 
clavier and the violin. Although no in- 
struction in harmony was given him, the 
instinct for composing was so strong that 
he covered all the music papers he could 
find with attempts at composition. 

In 1745 he lost his voice, and was dis- 
missed. By giving music lessons he eked 
out an existence while continuing his 
studies. By degrees he met prominent mu- 
sicians, among them Emanuel Bach, who 
became his model. Through them he se- 
cured wealthy pupils, and became accom- 
panist to Porpora, who gave him some in- 
struction in composition. 

Although he received no regular musical 
training, by observation and industry he 
learned the principles of music and at- 
tained a freedom which left its impress on 
his works. 

A nobleman named von Fiurnberg, who 
maintained an orchestra, invited Haydn to 
visit him. Here he composed his first quar- 
tet and his first symphony. In those days 
a work for three or more instruments was 
called a symphony. 

In 1756 he returned to Vienna and found 
himself in demand as performer and 
teacher. 

Haydn’s symphonies had attracted the at- 
tention of Prince Paul Anton Esterhazy, 
who supported a private chapel with a 
small but excellent orchestra. In 1761 the 
Prince appointed Haydn second capellmeis- 


Institute of Arts and 
the centennials with 


Prince Paul died, and was 
his brother Nicolaus, who 
made Haydn first capellmeister. 

Haydn was now well known throughout 
the musical world as a composer of quar- 
tets and symphonies. 

Prince Esterhazy decided to build a new 
palace, and near it erected an excellent 
opera house. Special days were set aside 
for chamber and orchestra music. 

Here Haydn composed most of his op- 
eras, songs, orchestra and chamber music. 

About 1781 Haydn met Mozart. There 
was never any close tie between them, but 
they held each other in the highest respect, 
and it is a fact that the finest work of 


ter. In 1762 
succeeded by 











Jakob Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


both was done after the beginning of their 
acquaintance. Mozart’s influence is appar- 


ent. 
When the war with France aroused the 
patriotism of the Austrians, he composed 


anthem, “Gott erhalte Franz 
den Kaiser,’ which he later incorporated 
into the so-called “Kaiser Quartet.” 

The height of his career was reached in 
“The Creation,” and the “Seasons.” 
“Never was I so pious,” says Haydn, “as 
when composing “The Creation.’ I knealt 
down every day, and prayed God to 
strengthen me for my work.” It was first 
performed in 1799 at Vienna. The whole 
audience was deeply moved. 

The success of the work was almost un- 
paralleled, and it was produced in many 
musical communities. 

After finishing “The 
wrote the “Seasons,” the 
fully equalled that of “The Creation.” 
strain told upon Haydn. 

His declining years were passed in a 
struggle with the infirmity of old age. 

After long seclusion, Haydn attended, in 
1808, a performance of “The Creation,” to 
which he was carried in a chair. He was 
received with great ovation. As the per- 
formance progressed his agitation was so 
great that he was taken home. People of 


a national 


Creation” Haydn 
success of which 


The 


the highest rank thronged about him, and 
Beethoven kissed his forehead. At the door 
he raised his hands as if in blessing. 

From 1805-1809 Vienna was in a state of 
siege. When the city was bombarded, 
Haydn was much alarmed, and as a shell 
fell near his residence he called out to his 
servants: “Children, do not be frightened; 
sear i can happen to you while Haydn 
1s 

On May 26, 1800, he requested to be car- 
ried to the piano on which he played “Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser” three times. Five 


days afterwards, at one o'clock in the 
morning, he expired. , 
Haydn was a little man with dispro- 


portionately short legs. His expression was 
stern, but grew mild in conversation. He 
had an aquiline nose, disfigured by polypus, 
and his face was pitted by smallpox. His 
complexion was dark, and his eyes grey. 


Haydn’s position in music is of greatest 
He brought the string quartet 
and enlarged the 


importance. 


to its perfection, sphere 





Franz Joseph Haydn 


of the symphony, and determined its form. 
* * + 


Jakob Ludwig Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy was born at Hamburg, February 3, 
1809. The scion of a wealthy and musical 
Jewish family, he was given every educa 
tional advantage. His talents showed them- 
selves at an early age, and in 1819 his 
Psalm XIX was performed at the Sing- 
akademie. His genius for composition was 
fostered by Sunday concerts of a small or- 
chestra at his home, at which his own 
works were often produced. A proof of 
his remarkable musical and mental ma- 
turity is the overture to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” written in 1826. 

The next year his opera, “Die Hochzeit 
des Camacho” was given at Berlin, and re- 
ceived with much applause, 

Mendelssohn’s determination in 1829 to 
produce, in spite of powerful opposition, 
tach’s “Saint Matthew Passion” gave the 
initial impulse to the Bach revival in which 


he was the leading figure, and is an in- 
stance of the thoroughness of his early 
training. 

By this time Mendelssohn had become a 
pianist of the highest rank, and an excel- 
lent organist, and at the suggestion of his 
life-long friend, Moscheles, made a concert 
tour in England with great success. In 
England, where he has ever been popular, 
and upon whose composers he exerted 
strong influence, he found a more congenial 
atmosphere than in Berlin. 

This was followed (1830-32) by a jour- 
ney in Western Europe, during which he 
wrote many charming letters reflecting the 
geniality and sweetness of his character. 

His fame as a conductor increased as he 
was invited to lead the performances of 
his own works, and in 1835 he was called 
to the conductor’s chair of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, an epoch-making point not only 
in his own career, but in the musical life 
of the world. 














Francois Frédéric Chopin 


Leipsic responded to his activities as a 
conductor, and the university honored him 
with a Ph.D. He infused new life into the 
orchestra, and gave it a precision and plas 
ticity which it has retained ever since. 

In 1836 one of his greatest works, “Saint 
Paul,” was produced for the first time at 
Diisseldorf, 

The following year he married a Miss 
Jeanrenaud, a French Protestant. Five 
children were born to them, and their union 
was very happy and beautiful. 

In 1842 he organized the Conservatory of 
Music at Leipsic; with him were associated 
Schumann, Hauptmann, David, Becker and 
Pohlenz as teachers. The conservatory 
was largely the creation of Mendelssohn’s 
brain and its influence upon musical edu- 
cation has been enormous. 

His ninth visit to England was made 
memorable by the first performance of 
“Elijah.” 

On his return to Leipsic the bad state 
of his health brought about: by overwork 
obliged him to retire to. private life. The 
sudden death of his favorite sister, Fanny, 
in 1847, was a shock from which he never 
recovered, and in a few months he followed 
her. 

Mendelssohn’s fame is greatest as a com- 


[Continued on next page] 
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poser. While it has been decided that he 
founded his style upon Bach, there is a 
difference in method of both composers, 
due to the fact that Bach was first of all 
an energetic church composer, while Men- 
delssohn was gentler, more intimate. His 
work is distinguished for delicacy, refine- 
ment, fancy, and romance, and above all he 
was a master of form. 

Mendelssohn was an accomplished man 
of the world, brilliant, witty, unselfish and 
devoted to the public good. 

* * * 


Francois Frédéric Chopin, the son of a 
French schoolmaster, was born at Jeliaso- 
vaya-Volia, Poland, on March 1, 1809 
(some authorities say February 22, 1810). 

Frédéric was brought up in his father’s 
school among the sons of the nobility. His 
musical education was entrusted to the 
best professors in Warsaw, and at the age 
of nine he played in public. His early at- 
tempts at composition were Polish dance 
forms, but 1825 saw the publication of his 
Opus 1, a rondo. By 1829 he had become 
a composer of eminence and individuality 
and a pianist of the first class. 

He now set forth upon the career of a 
virtuoso, and in 1830 made a tour through 
Germany to Paris. He reached Paris in 
a despondent mood, and short of money. 
A wave of sympathy with the troubles of 
the Poles was just passing over France, 
and Chopin soon became the favorite in 
the best social circles, where he made the 
friendships of Cherubini Berlioz, Bellini, 
Meyerbeer, Liszt and others. His music 
became popular, and he received many tal- 
ented pupils. 

He had an aversion to miscellaneous 
concert giving, and gradually withdrew 
from the public eye. 

In 1836 Liszt presented the young Pole 
to Georges Sand, and their mutual attach- 
ment has been the subject of much specu- 
lation by persons with greater or less op- 
portunities for learning the truth. With 
Georges Sand Chopin visited Majorca, 
where he expected to recover his failing 
health. After a period of brief happiness 
Chopin suffered an attack of bronchitis, 
and the landlord insisted upon their leaving 
his house. Chopin’s malady developed into 
consumption, and they parted about 1844. 

Disregarding his health he visited Eng- 
land in 1848-4¢, giving concerts and accept- 
ing invitations which exhausted him. He 
returned to Paris and died in 1849. He 
was buried in Pére La Chaise, between 
Cherubini and Bellini. 


His composition marks the freedom of 
the pianoforte from tradition. It breathes 
the spirit of the instrument without seek- 
ing orchestral effects. 

His playing was remarkable for flawless- 
ness, brilliancy and an original rubato. He 
was a self-centered pianist, rarely playing 
anything by other composers. 

A man of a gentle nature, with a quiet 
sense of humor, of exquisite, almost ef- 
feminate refinement, he was always careful 
to avoid the vulgar. His intellect was not 
profound, his moral nature was not lofty, 
hence the emotions he portrays are not the 
most elevated. 

Many of his compositions 
mawkish sentimentality. 


VARIED OFFERINGS 
FOR WASHINGTON 


Rubinstein Club,Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the Boston Orchestra and 
Others Appear 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Jan. 11.—A very at- 
tractive program was presented at the re- 
cent meeting of the Rubinstein Choral 
Club at the Arlington Hotel under the, di- 
rection of Mrs. A. M. Blair. Besides the 
Club, those who appeared were Edna Dyer, 
Regina Elizabeth Winston, Mrs. George 
Demonet, Mrs. Wilmer E. Curry, Lillian 
Koechling, Blanche Muir-Dalgleish and 
Katherine Bates. < 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, was the art- 
ist of the second concert of the Charlton- 
Smith series at the Auditorium. Those 
who had heard this pianist last month with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra were more 
anxious to hear him in recital. His pro- 
gram displayed his versatility, mingling the 
serious with the light, in such a manner 
that everyone was pleased. He was heartily 
applauded and compelled to give several 
encores. 

The third concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Max Fiedler, took place on yesterday after- 
noon at the National Theater. Despite a 
heavy rain the house was filled with a bril- 
liant audience, including many in diplo- 


reveal a 








matic and official circles. The soloist on 
this occasion was Mischa Elman, the 
young Russian violinist, who played Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto in D major. 

Mary A. Cryder gave an informal and 
delightful musicale in her studio on N 
street on Sunday afternoon at which 
diplomatic, musical and official circles were 
represented. The artists were Mrs. Wil- 
liam Keye Miller, soprano; Robert Seel, 
flute, and George W. Vale, pianist. The in- 
strumental numbers included a Chopin 
waltz and a movement from a Molique 
concerto; while the remainder of the pro- 
gram was devoted to solos by Mrs. Miller, 
whose flexible voice was heard in varied 
selections. The closing number was an 
aria from “Carmen,” which was charming- 
ly rendered. 

Adam Geibel, blind organist and com- 
poser of Philadelphia, was a recent visitor 
to Washington to direct the presentation of 
the cantata of “The Incarnation” at St. 
Michael and All Angels. The solos were 
sung by Flora Bernheimer, Charles Bright 
and Rev. George F. Dudley. Mrs. Henry 
Hunt McKee presided at the organ, while 
Mrs. Louise Carson Hill was heard on the 
violin. The choruses were given by the 
church choir. 

The recital of the past week-at the Con- 
gressional Library was given by Adam Gei- 
bel, who was heard to advantage in a well- 
selected program. It was rather unique that 
this blind musician should play before an 
audience composed almost entirely of sight- 
less listeners. 

At the recent recital of the Monday 
Morning Club at the Gereissen studio an 
excellent program was presented. Besides 
several choruses by the club there were sev- 
ral: humorous vocal selections by Mrs. W. 
C. Denny, piano solos by Mildred Kolb and 
Ethel Fischer ; vocal trios by Mrs. Edwards, 
Miss Harland and Katherine Heald, and 
vocal solos by Elsie Davis and Mrs. Biddle. 
This. organization has a large membership 
including Mrs. Garfield, wife of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Mrs. Newberry, wife 
of the Secretarw of the Navy; Mrs. Jack 
Biddle, Mrs. Charles D. Walcott, Laura 
Harlan, daughter of Justice Harlan; Mrs. 
Ten Eyke, and others in Congressional and 
official circles. W. Hz. 





Edgar Priest, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Washington, 
D. C., was the recipient, through Bishop- 
Elect Harding, of a handsome gold watch 
at Christmas time for his services at the 


church. On this occasion, also, prizes in 
medals were presented to the members of 
the boys’ choir for various degrees of ex- 
cellence in choir work. The successful win- 
ners were Samuel Leach, Theodore Ward, 
Barnett Talbott and Leonard Clark. Mr. 
Priest has done much for the advancement 
of organ and choir music in this city, and 
his frequent organ recitals have served to 
bring out the great possibilities of this in- 
strument. 


ADELA VERNE IN 
ST. LOUIS CONCERT 


Local Professional and Amateur 
Musicians Give Pianist Hearty 
Welcome 


St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 9—‘*The Merry 
Widow” at the Olympic Theater has over- 
shadowed everything in the music line here, 
and will leave St. Louis with a greater 
record than the biggest non-musical theat- 
rical enterprises. Although many St. 
Louisans have seen “The Merry Widow” in 
New York and in Chicago, they are well 
satisfied with the present production in 
which Rosemary Glosz plays Sonia and 
George Dameral the Prince Danilo. Both 


are vocally satisfying, although this is a 
remarkable thing considering the amount 
of dancing they have to do every night, 
and sometimes twice a day. 

A magnificent performance was given by 
Adela Verne, the English pianist, at. the 
last regular symphony concert at the 
Odeon. In anticipation of her coming the 
house held a larger audience than usual, 
and after the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
minor the young girl was given an ovation. 
The leading pianists of the city were at 
the concert, Charles Kunkel, Carl Conrad, 
the Epstein brothers and others, and all 
united in vociferous applause for her play- 
ing. In the audience were also many so- 
ciety amateur pianists, Mrs. Carl Conrad, 
Mrs. D. R. Francis, Jr., who can measure 
themselves with many professionals, and 
they, too, were carried away with Miss 
Verne’s achievement. E. H. 




















THE NEW ESTEY PRACTICE ORGAN 











organist. 


rangement. 











Fellow of the American Guild ot Organists. 
Organist of the Brick Church, New 


New York, April 19, 1907. 


Estey OrGAN Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Gentlemen: My two manual practice organ, which I have been using 
this season for my own work, merits a note of appreciation. 
given it thorough tests from every standpoint, and can say without qual- 
ification that I am delighted with the instrument in every respect, and 
congratulate you on the results you have obtained. 
tell you that it is the most satisfactory reed organ I have ever played. I 
consider it a new high-water mark in reed organ manufacturing. 
none of the characteristics of the typical chapel reed organ, and has 
many tonal virtues comparable to those of the very best pipe organ. I 
felt confident when I gave you this scheme that if it could be successfully 
carried out it would be of great value from the standpoint of the modern 
You have certainly carried out my ideas to the letter and far 
exceeded my expectations in every particular as to voicing, instantaneous 
response, general appearance, compactness, portability, and blowing ar- 
I am sure any organist fortunate enough to possess one of 
these practice organs would never again be without one, at any cost. 


Yours very truly. 
S. ARCHER GIBSON. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








FROM Bayreuth the edict has gone forth 
that the festivals there shall be annual 
up to the Summer of 1913. In that year 
the copyrights on the Wagner operas ex- 
ire. 
" Frau Cosima has sufficient foresight to 
realize that when her husband’s works may 
be produced by whosoever will—and every 
manager of popular-price institutions will 
be among the whosoever—pilgrimages to the 
master’s shrine to hear the great music 
dramas given in a manner increasingly re- 
mote from the traditions their creator es- 
tablished will lose still more of their allure- 
ment. Perhaps, too, she is alarmed by the 
increasing scarcity of competent German 
singers. At the present rate they will be 
practically extinct by 1913, if not before. 
She is wise to make festivals while the 
stars shine. 
* * * 

NOW it is Sir Francesco Paolo Tosti! 

By the grace of King Edward the 
expatriated Italian composer of the_ever- 
vernal “Good-bye” has just had a K for 


“Knight” prefixed to his long-standing dec- 


oration of C. V. O.—Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order. 

For more than half of his sixty-odd years 
Tosti, a native of Abruzzi, has lived in 
England, a naturalized British subject for 
most of that time. He has instructed sev- 
eral members of the Royal Family in the 
way they should go musically, he was pian- 
ist to the late Dutchess of Cambridge, and 
for many years he has been master of 
music at the State Concerts in London and 
Windsor. ( 

The popular demand for his songs has 
made him an object of his colleagues’ envy, 
and, consequently, superior criticism. Of 
“Good-bye,” for instance, over a million 
copies have been sold, and still the English 
public wants it and buys it. His “For 
Ever and for Ever,” too, is described as 
“a perennial favorite” over there, while Sir 
Charles Santley once spoke of “My 
Dreams” as the highest type of the senti- 
mental ballad. 

+ * . 

ANP still they come—these daughters and 

sons of Uncle Sam—to speed on its 
way the Americanization of Berlin’s Royal 
Opera. Intendant von Hiilsen goes merrily 
along disregarding the accidental nationality 
attached to the voices he wants, equally 
heedless of the guttural chauvinistic mut- 
terings that occasionally disturb the at- 
mosphere in the vicinity of disappointed 
German aspirants to the Kaiser’s lyric stage. 

His latest American acquisition, Lucy 
Gates, he has chosen from the classes of 
one of the Stern Conservatory teachers, 
Blanche Corelli—neither a sister nor a 
cousin nor an aunt of Marie of the same 
name. Incidentally the enrollment of this 
new lyric soprano emphasizes the repre- 
sentation of the Western States at this 
institution. Miss Gates herself hails from 
Salt Lake City, while Frances Rose, the 
dramatic soprano, is a Denver girl, little 
Edna Darch, who returns to the company 
next Autumn after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, comes from Los Angeles, and Put- 
nam Griswold, the basso, claims San Fran- 
cisco as his home. 

Francis Maclennan, the tenor, upholds 
the honor of the Middle West and Bay 
City, Mich.; his wife, Florence Easton, is 
American only by marriage. Clarence 
Whitehill, the bass-baritone, and Cincin- 
nati’s Marcus Kellermann are more Eastern 
than Western. 

What they want there now is an American 
conductor or two. Who shall say how 
soon that may be? In the meantime here 
is Henry Hadley winning his spurs at the 
Mayence Municipal Opera and making mid- 
Winter jaunts to the capital to conduct 
his symphonic compositions. 

* x * 

H ENR! MARTEALU since stepping into 

Joachim’s shoes as head of the violin 
department at the Royal High School of 
Music in Charlottenburg has been modeling 
his career more and more on the lines of 
the later development of his illustrious 
predecessor in office. Now he and the con- 
genial spirits he has gathered around him 
are on the high road to that commanding 
position in the affections of Berlin concert- 
goers which for years was held against 


all comers by the late master and his cham- 
ber music associates. 

Halir, Wirth and Hausmann lost heart 
when the head of their celebrated Joachim 
Quartet was taken from them. At any 
rate they made no attempt to continue the 
organization, and now the quartet of the 
hour in Berlin is the Marteau-Becker, in 
which the Swiss violinist and Hugo Beck- 
er, the ‘cellist, have Von Laar and Birkigt 
for the middle voices. Then there is a 
newly-organized trio, as well, consisting of 
Marteau, Becker and Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
the Hungarian pianist, still remembered 


at them last Fall, when to give Charles 
Dalmorés’s French Samson and Don José 
appropriate settings he had the Saint-Saéns 
and Bizet operas sung in French on a stage 
where only German had been known hither- 
to, he is now planning to repeat the experi- 
ment in the Spring. 

As soon as Mr. Hammerstein is through 
with him for ‘the season Dalmorés will go 
direct to Vienna to make a return series of 
guest appearances at the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s Imperial and Royal Court Opera 
before beginning his first Covent Garden 
engagement. London is to hear Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” for the first time 
next June, and Dalmorés will be the Pel- 
léas, a role he essayed for the first time 
in his life at the Manhattan last week. 
In view of these facts, Weingartner, whose 
eclectic policy has kept Gustav Mahler’s 











RICHARD STRAUSS AND HIS SON 


From this picture of Richard Strauss, Germany’s foremost living composer, 
and his only child it will be seen that the original of the infant “immortalized” in 


the Sinfonia Domestica has now left his babyhood years behind him. 


Though 


Strauss’s press agent is rarely caught napping, he has not yet awakened to a sense 


of the news value of an announcement concerning the musical 


endowments the 


child of so gifted a father and mother aogee reasonably be expected to possess. 


Just now all the European opera world is 
eve of the premiére of “Elektra” in Dresden. 


olding its breath in expectancy on the 
The Berlin and Vienna productions, 


too, are ready for the public and are just waiting for the initial performance at 
the Dresden Court Opera to throw open the door for them. 





here from the one and only tour he made 
of America during the season Mark Ham- 
bourg, his antithesis, first introduced him- 
self to cisatlantic audiences. It speaks vol- 
umes for von Dohnanyi’s temperamental 
buoyancy that despite his four years’ con- 
nection with the Royal High School of 
Music, as a member of the piano faculty, 
he has escaped thus far its fossilizing in- 
fluence—practically every one else identified 
with the piano department has long since 
succumbed to it. oa 

As for Marteau, our American critics 
complained three years ago, when he was 
last here to play for us, that in the process 
of becoming Teutonized, in other words, 
in his zealous emulation of Joachim as an 
interpreter, he had sacrificed the sensuous 
beauty of tone that was one of his chief 
artistic assets at the age when his romantic 
cast of countenance and youthful grace of 
figure made feminine hearts look like the 
ruins of an earthquake. That, however, 
will not trouble the Berliners. He has 
frankly acknowledged Joachim as his ideal, 
and as he is making every effort to fill 
the gap created by the master’s death 
worthily he has already won the hearts of 
his German public. 

> 7 * 


66 FIG for traditions!” says Director 
Felix Weingartner at the Vienna 
Court Opera. Having snapped his fingers 


old public “guessing” ever since he took the 
reins of management a year ago, thinks 
he will take advantage of the French ten- 
or’s visit to introduce to the Viennese the 
Debussy idiom, as exemplified in the music 
to the Belgian mystic’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande.” 

True, the fate of this work in both Mu- 
nich and Berlin offers little encouragement 
to any other German impresario, but Wein- 
gartner will import Mary Garden, as well, 
and with her in her greatest réle and a 
competent French Pelléas he hopes to make 
such an impression with the work in Vi- 
enna as will give him the “laugh on” Ber- 
lin and Munich. Let us hope that he will 
not make the gross error, a Ja the Bava- 
rian capital, of using the knife to eliminate 
the child Yniold from the cast and thus 
depriving the work of one of its most 
potent and poignant elements. 

+ * * 


L_ ESCHETIZKY’S effective manner of 
administering a rebuke is illustrated 
by an anecdote M. A. P. relates of the 
Old Man, as the celebrated Vienna peda- 
gogue is affectionately referred to by his 
pupils. 

A certain young man studying with him 
was so very vigorous and fiery in style and 
thumped the piano so mercilessly that one 
day Leschetizky lost all patience. Repeated 
reproofs failing to take etfect, he finally 


rang the bell. To the servant who ap- 
peared he said, in significantly quiet tones: 
“Bring some bandages immediately, 
please; we require them for the piano.” 
* * * 


66 HEN at work on ‘Elektra,’” says the 
experienced Ernst von Schuch, who 
will conduct the first performances of 
Strauss’s new work in Dresden, “I feel 
as if I were just beginning to know the 
A, B, C of music. Compared with this 
new opera, ‘Salomé’ is a mere children’s 
symphony by Haydn.” 
u- ©@ 
L_ !GHT-HEARTED as the Viennese may 
be traditionally, they are not devoid 
of the superstitious fears that all the Euro- 
pean peoples betray cn occasion. It hap- 
pened that Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” was billed for December 8 at the 
Court Opera. At the last moment some 
one with a memorw for dates suddenly re- 
called that it was on December 8, twenty- 
seven years ago, during a performance of 
the “Tales of Hoffmann,” that the old Ring 
Theater, the predecessor of the present 
Court Opera, was destroyed by fire. 

On being informed of this coincidence 
of schedule the management hastily sub- 
stituted “La Bohéme,” announcing “unex- 
pected hindrances” as the reason for can- 
celling the Offenbach opéra comique. 

* * 


TALY’S most celebrated dramatic so- 
prano, Gemma Bellincioni, is indeed a 
rara avis. She is able to detect the decline 
of her vocal powers; what is more, she 
is candid about it with the world, sadden- 
ing as the realization must be to one who 
is still in what is called the prime of life. 
But she is a woman of resources and, 
her open mind being forewarned, she is 
forearmed. She has decided to take leave 
gradually of the opera stage and work 
into the dramatic arena. As her dramatic 
temperament and intelligence have always 
been prominent factors in her success, she 
need have no fear for her future as an 
actress. She has just signed an agreement 
with a manager for a five years’ tournée 
through the larger European countries, 
which will present her first as both an 
opera prima donna and an actress, and, 
making the transition as gradually and im- 
perceptibly as possible, finally establish her 
as primarily a dramatic star, with a vocal 
equipment convenient for an emergency. 
This artist has sung practically everything, 
from Violetta to Salomé; now, she confines 
herself to one or two of the most modern 
dramatic soprano roles. 

The only wonder is that more sung-out 
luminaries of the lyric stage have not taken 
the step Mme. Bellincioni has decided upon. 
She has several young colleagues here, to 
say nothing of Europe, products of this 
age of predominant dramatic ability and 
secondary voices, who may yet find them- 
selves compelled to follow her example, 
and at an earlier age, if they persist in 
their present vocal vices. 

** * 
LIKE his countryman Sir Edward Elgar, 
Sir Frederick Bridge disapproves of 
emphasizing the gloomy and depressing in 
music. 

“Really I am getting tired of the grave- 
yard school of music in this country,” de- 
clared the Westminster Abbey organist at 
a recent dinner of the Savage Club in Lon- 
don. “For my own part, I prefer cheerful- 
ness—I even favor a little frivolity.” 

A few days later, applying his gospel of 
optimism to the outlook tor music and mu- 
sicians in England, at the annual congress 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
in London, he called attention to the re- 
cent unprecedented action of the London 
County Council in appointing an officer to 
be their musical adviser. 

“When I was young,” he asked, “do you 
think any municipality would have asked a 
musician to accept $1,500 a year to tell them 
what they thought they knew better than 
he did? Every common councillor would 
have said in those days, ‘I don’t know any- 
thing about music, but I know what I like.’ 
And he generally liked the wrong thing.” 


* 


TON’S headmaster, writing on music 
from the educator’s standpoint in the 
Musical Times, has this to say: 

“In education music has at least three 
aspects: (1) it is a wholesome outlet for 
the emotions; (2) it is a constant and cer- 
tain mode of training the brain; (3) all 
chorus and orchestral work is an admirable 
training in social co-operation.” J. L. H. 
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PHILADELPHIAN’S MUSIC USED ABROAD 


Harry Alexander Matthews’s Com- 
positions Sung in Service at 
Westminster Abbey 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11.—The composi- 
tions of Harry Alexander Matthews, the 
Philadelphia composer, are becoming dis- 
tinctly popular throughout the leading mu- 
sical cities of the country. His cantata, 
“The Life Everlasting,” which is written 
for church use, has already been produced 
at many of the leading churches in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, and many 
other churches during the past season. Mr. 
Matthews’s new song cycle, “The Perfect 
Fear.” and his set of “Three Songs from 
the Rose Jar” are also becoming widely 
known. 

Clarence Eddy, the eminent _ organist, 
writing of two new organ pieces by Mr. 
Matthews, which Mr. Eddy played at the 
opening of the Jamestown Exposition, 
says: “It is refreshing to find anything so 
distinguished, so musicianly and so thor- 
oughly interesting as these two charming 
pieces for the organ. 

A set of part songs for women’s voices 
were produced by the Treble Clef Club, 
Philadelphia, and won merited admiration 
and applause. Mr. Matthews’s composi- 
tions already number two hundred, includ- 
ing much for church use besides a host of 
songs, two or three cantatas, piano and 
organ pieces. 

He was born in England in 1879, and is 
the son of an eminent organist and con- 
ductor who was, for a while, organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral. Mr. Matthews stud- 
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ied in England, with his father, and at 
Trinity College, London, where he won his 
first success in the musical field, being the 
winner, at the age of eighteen, of the 
College Scholarship for the best man in 
organ playing and composition. He came 
to this country two years later, in 1899. 

He is organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia; a com- 
posing ‘member of the Philadelphia Manu- 
script Society; member Organ Players’ 
Club ;accompanist to theeTreble Clef and 
Mendelssohn Clubs, and an associate of 
the American Guild of Organists. 

Mr. Matthews’s first cantata, “The Song 
of the Silent Land,” was produced in Phila- 
delphia four years ago by the Mendelssohn 
Club, assisted by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. It is scored for full orchestra, solo and 
chorus. 

Mr. Matthews is perhaps one of the only 
American composers of church music 
whose compositions have been included in 
Abbey, 
London, England. 





Paderéwski’s Diet 


Prior, to his appearance at a concert 
Paderewski would nof!'thank one for a 
piece of the finest turkeyy,or for the most 
toothsome Christmas, pu in ever made. 
On a concert day ‘he ‘eat$’ nothing until it 
is concluded except one soft-boiled egg. 
When it is over he takes a:‘hearty meal, 
which he enjoys thoroughly, as his appetite 
is excellent, although he is so abstemious. 
During a concert he drinks a soda lem 
onade made without sugar. It need hardly 
be said that this is not intended as a stimu- 
lant. After the concert he permits him- 
self a draft of some malt beverage. 





‘Hardman Autotone Recital 


Hardman, Peck & Co. gave a recital with 
their Hardman Autotone, in Mendelssohn 
Hall, Wednesday afternoon. The artists 
presented on this occasion were Margaret 
Keyes, the well-known contralto; Arthur 
Gram, violinist; Bradford C. Kelly, organ- 
ist; Samuel Margolis, pianist, and Leroy H. 
Moon, at the autotone. The program will 
be reviewed in MusicAL AMERICA next 
week. 

Laparra’s “La Habanera” has been a fail- 
ure at the Berlin Royal Opera. ‘The public 
that applauded 100 performances of d’Al- 
bert’s “Tiefland” was taken by surprise by 
the vehemence of the subject and the 
strange accent of the music of the new 
French novelty. 


BACH ORCHESTRA’S 
NOVEL PROGRAM 


Milwaukee Music Lovers Hear Clarinet 
and Oboe Duet, and Other Rarely 
Played Works 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 4.—The recent Sunday 
afternoon program of Christopher Bach 
and his Milwaukee Orchestra presented 
solo productions that were novel. The com- 
posers represented were Mendelssohn, 
Richard Strauss, Rubinstein and Wallace. 
A great crowd was in attendance. 

Oscar Dost, oboe, and Joseph von Rost, 
clarinet, were the stars of the entire con- 
cert. They gave an excellent rendition of 
Hamm's famous dialogue between oboe and 
clarinet. Carl Heim,.a local tenor, pleased 
his audience with two songs, and H. L. 
Teetzel won recognition by a repetition of 
his “Slumber Song” for the violin choir. 
The work of the orchestra under Chris- 
topher Bach was well done and completed 
a most enjoyable program. 

The Mandolin and Glee Clubs of the 
University of Wisconsin gave a concert 
here last week. The usual college songs 
were presented in a creditable manner with 
much dash and spirit. . 

The recent New Year’s program pre- 
sented by Prof. Christopher Bach and his 
Milwaukee Orchestra attracted an excep- 
tionally large audience and proved to be 
one of the best offerings of the season 
from the well-known director. 

Bach’s own Jubilee overture, the Tann- 
hauser march, Bizet’s arrangement of the 
famous Marche de Turenne, two numbers 
from Elgar’s “Salute d’Amour,” Paderew- 
ski’s “Minuet antique,” for orchestra, and 
one of Suppe’s overtures made up the 
excellent program. The real success of the 
concert was the “Happy New Year” Polka- 
Intermezzo by Prof. Bach, in which Carl 
Woempner, the versatile leader of the wood- 
wind choirs, scored another triumph. 

“The Nativity” will be sung at the Pabst 
Theater, in this city, on January 23, by the 
Paulist Chorister Society of Chicago, for 
the benefit of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

M. N. S. 








The new Colon Theater in Buenos Ayres 
ended its first season with a deficit of 
$100,000. It has been taken under the 
State’s wing. 

Alice Verlet, 
éra, 1s now singing Lucia 
roles at. the Gaité in Paris. 


formerty of the Paris Op- 
and her other 
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MR. GODOWSKY IN HIS STUDI 


For a famous pianist, Leopold Godowsky 
is perhaps less known, in so far as his 
home life, his friendships, his personal 
likes and dislikes, are concerned, than any 
other great artist now before the public. 
The American public, which usually de- 
vours with avidity every little detail re- 
garding the life of the great artist, knows 
little or nothing of Godowsky, a remark- 
able fact considering that he lived and 
worked here, with the exception of five 
years spent abroad in study, from the time 
he was fourteen until after he was twenty- 
five. Moreover, he lived in both New York 
and Chicago, taught and concertized in this 
country, and married an American girl. 

But since his removal to Berlin, Godow- 
sky has come to his own, and he is now 
as much talked of, and as eagerly sought 
for, by American students, as if he had 
never seen America. And his pupils admire 
him extravagantly, for he has the person- 
ality, the magnetism that irresistibly at 
tracts, as well as the ability that commands 
respect. 

I met a pupil of Godowsky’s, the other 
day, and at a most opportune time, for she 
had just received the accompanying photo- 
graphs, takety at Altanssee, Austria, by 
Mrs. Godowsky, where she and Mr, Godow- 
sky, their four children, Mr. Godowsky’s 
mother and a number of pupils had spent 
the Summer, and was just going to call on 
Mr. Godowsky’s mother, who is now a resi 
dent of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Godowsky is a perfect image of 
his little mother, who likes nothing better 
than to talk of her famous son. Godowsky 
was born in Wilna, Russia. His father dy- 
ing when Leopold was only a few years 
old, his mother married again and came 
to America to live, leaving her son, then 
a little boy, with a musical friend. 

Leopold first displayed his musical talent 
when four years old. After attending a 
concert, he would, on his return home, go 
at once to the piano and play what he had 


immediately 


friend 
began teaching the boy, and soon took him 
into his family, where he lived, with the 
exception of a short time he spent in the 
Musical High School of Berlin (until the 


veard. This musical 


Russians were excluded from Germany). 
He then came to America. 

He never wanted to go to school. 
He loved the piano so that he would not 
leave it, even to play with the other chil- 
dren. And after he was put to bed at 
night and the lights were turned out he 
would get up and go to the piano in his 
night clothes and play alone in the dark 
for hours. 

When Leopold came to America he was 
only thirteen and a half years old, but had 
already appeared in public concerts in most 
of the large cities of Russia and many 
places in Germany. During thet year in 
America he did quite a little concert work, 
one of which concerts was in the old 
Chickering Hall in New York. The fol- 
lowing year he went to Paris and studied 
with Tschaikowsky, a short time, and later 
with Saint-Saéns. When  Saint-Saéns 
heard him play he said that Leopold was 
competent to receive a diploma, but that 
he would first have to be a resident of the 
Conservatory five years. So he lived there 
five years, studying with Saint-Saéns and 
teaching, and finally received his diploma. 
He then returned to America and lived in 
New York for a few years, teaching and 
concertizing. When he was twenty-one he 
married Frederica Saxe, of New York, and 
their wedding trip to England was also a 
concert tour. Soon after they returned 
to America they went to Chicago to live. 

About seven years ago, when they moved 
to Berlin, their family had increased to 
three children; there are four now. These 
children are devoted to their father. When- 
ever he plays at home they are right at his 
elbows; in concerts in Berlin they sit with 
their governess, in the first row in the 
balcony and never a note escapes them. 

During the Winter it is the custom of 
\Ir. Godowsky to invite his pupils to his 
home, occasionally, for a musical evening 
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At one of Mr. and Mrs. 

homes” to his pupils 
in their magnificent. apartment in Ber- 
lin, the guests were greatly surprised 
to hear Chopin’s Study in Thirds being 
played at a most extraordinary tempo. 
They rushed to the music ‘room and 
there was little “Bubie,” then five years 
old, playing it on a pianolo with the most 
wonderful crescendos and diminuendos. He 
was then taking violin lessons of a pupil 
of Theodore Speiring. I asked his grand- 
mother the other day if “Bubie” was going 
to be a great musician, too. She said, 
“Oh, no; he is too fond of playing with 
the other children.” 

Though while teaching he is most seri- 
ous and strict, he also loves a good joke. 
He has pupils from every corner of the 
globe, and many of them imagine because 
he lives in Germany that he speaks only 
German. When they meet him for the first 
time they stutter and stammer through 
their carefully prepared German sentences. 
Then, much to their chagrin, he answers 
them in their native tongue. Though he 
has never been to school he speaks seven 
languages and there are few subjects upon 
which he can not converse intelligently. He 
is a self-taught man. He writes a beautiful 
hand and has no patience with poor writ- 
ing, or anything not carefully and _ thor- 
oughly and well done. 

His mother declares he will not go to 
Vienna, as he would have to give up his 
American citizenship, of which he is most 
fond and proud. Just now he is in Rus- 
sia on a concert tour, while a number of 
his pupils are concertizing in America, 
among them Tina Lerner, Louis Bachner, 
Myrtle Elvyn, Alexander Russell, Shaio- 


and a “frolic.” 
Godowsky’s “at 





vitsch, and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Freeman, 
who are now living in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Godowsky goes to a different place 
every Summer, and any pupils who wish 
to study with,him in Summer have to go 
with him. He takes a beautiful villa for 
himself and family, and the pupils usually 
have to find room in peasants’ cottages as 
the hotels and boarding houses will not 
take them on account of their practicing. 

In Summer all of the pupils go to Mr. 
Godowsky’s villa immediately after supper, 
and sometimes an hour is spent at the 
piano discussing music, or musical matters, 
and then every night, unless it rains too 
hard, they all go out for a walk, and it is 
a walk indeed, for it usually lasts two or 
three hours. 

Mr. Godowsky is a great believer in 
walking and other outdoor’ exercises. 
While he frequently rides horseback, and 
in former years, used to cycle a great deal, 
he now prefers these evening walks with 
his pupils, E. G. D. 


Grace Clark Kahler’s Engagements 


Grace Clark Kahler was the soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
the Ben Greet Players in the production 
of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with 
Mendelssohn’s music, on Saturday, January 
2. On January 12 she is booked to sing 
with the Ben Greet Players at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, in the first performance 
of Mrs. Spencer Trask’s new play. On 
January 18 she will sing in Hartford, 
Conn.; Providence, R. I., on the 20th, and 
on the 21st, 22d and 23d at the three per- 
formances of Mrs. Spencer Trask’s play at 
the New German Theater. 
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PLEADS FOR A BETTER “CARMEN ” 





Mme. Arnaud, Who Sang the Role 
325 Times, Discusses 
Its Merits 


There is probably no operatic réle which 
has been so variously interpreted as Car- 
men, and in this regard the opinions of 
Mme. Anna Arnaud, the New York teacher 
of singing, who figured so conspicuously in 
reviving the part after it had been shelved 
for eight years, are of particular interest. 

At the age of sixteen she entered the 
Lyons Conservatory, from which she grad- 
uated at nineteen with two premiéres in 
singing and opera. 

Her first important engagement was at 
Lille, and there she resurrected Carmen 
after its desuetude. In four months she 
appeared thirty-five times in the part, and 
raised it to a standard of excellence and 
popularity which returned it to the réper- 
toire of the Opéra Comique. In all she 
made 325 appearances in the role. 

“In France the interpretation of Carmen 
is different from that one sees here,” says 
Mme. Arnaud. “The presentation of the part 
is light. The Metropolitan in New York 
is too large ‘a frame’ for this opera, and 
in assigning the parts to artists accustomed 
to sing grand opera, a heavy character which 
is not in accord with the music nor with 
the subject, results. 

“My dream is to meet an artist whose 
supple and delicate talent responds to my 
conception, and to whom I would be able 
to confide the numerous secrets of my 
favorite rdle. I do not like to see Carmen 
dragged in the mud!” 

After the renaissance of Carmen Mme. 
Arnaud’s success was assured, and she ap- 
peared in all the large cities of France 
in “Mignon,” “Les Dragons de Villars,” 
“Piccolino,” “La Petite Fadette” and one 
hundred other operas. On the death of her 
husband, a critic, she left the stage, and 
devoted herself to teaching. 

At the inauguration of the opera at San 
José, Costa Rica, she sang Carmen and 
Mignon. Her success led to a recital tour 
in the States, and the lure of New York 
and the advice of friends kept her here. 
~ During the Conried régime she directed 
the French class of the Metropolitan Opera 
School, and to her was confided bringing 
up Fremstad in the way Carmen should go. 

Fremstad was suddenly taken ill, and at 
short notice Mme. Arnaud was asked to 
replace her. Her interpretation received 
high commendation from the press. 

Mme. Arnaud is a faithful apostle of the 
Garcia method, which has schooled Viar- 





—Copyright by Aimé Dupont. 
Mme. Arnaud as “Carmen” 


dot, Malibran, Nouritt, Carvalho, Duprez, 
Faure, Plangon and many more whose 
names shine out in the annals of opera. 
While she is true to her native land, she 
realizes the dangers from an artistic stand- 
point to a young singer alone in Paris or 
elsewhere. She says: 

“I have seen so many on the other side, 
‘voices ruined and morale lost, fighting 
against terrible circumstances, and finally 
struggling to come up into the midst of 
musical seductions without number. I know 
how much kindness and honesty are there 
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and what artistic influences, but Americans 
never enter what is called the true French 
society, and, on the contrary, frequent, 
under artistic pretense, a milieu which has 
no art but etiquette underneath, where the 
morale and the following are absolutely 
false. A young girl accustomed to the 
liberty of America is quickly lost, but it is 
differently understood in France, where 
young girls do not receive an American 
education. 

“However, I am not alone in this warn- 
ing, and I cry prenez-garde! to mothers 
anxious for their children. There are many 
unprincipled teachers who understand the 
art of singing according to numerous theo- 
ries, without practice, coaches and piano 
teachers, who ruin a voice in two or three 
years. I have marveled at the candor of 
pupils before so much ignorance. Oh! 
Teaching! Art! how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! ; es myself, who 
have been singing for thirty-three years, 
I know that teaching is not an easy thing, 
and that much patience, love, honor, abne- 
gation, scientific observation and courage 
are necessary; that wealth is far from be- 
ing the crowning reward of the career of 
all the serious teachers whom I have known, 
and that it is not in giving lessons honestly 
that one buys automobiles! 

' “Another dream of mine is to be able to 
open a theater, essentially popular, where 
the young artists would find the opportunity 
of acquiring the practice which they need 
before appearing on the professional stage. 
I hope to realize it some day.” 





GABRILOWITSCH IN BOSTON 





Third Recital This Season Attracts 
Another Large Audience 


Boston, Jan. 11.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the distinguished Russian pianist, gave his 
third Boston recital of the present season, 
which is his fourth American tour, last 
Wednesday afternoon in Jordan Hall. The 
following was the program: 


_ Mozart, Rondo in A minor; Beethoven, Sonata, 
E minor, op. 90; Mendelssohn, Serious Variations; 
Chopin, Impromptu, A_ flat major, Nocturne E 
major, Etude F major, Mazurka minor, opp. 33, 
No. 4; Scherzo, B minor; Gluck-Brahms, Gavotte, 
A major; Henselt, “If I Were a Bird” (by re- 
quest) ; Gabrilowitsch, Melody, E minor, op. 8 
(new); Liszt, “Venice and Naples,”’ Tarantella. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch is a favorite with Bos- 
ton music-lovers and never fails*to draw 
a good house, as he did on this occasion. 
He has developed his art on broad lines and 
is an eminent pianist in many ways. His 
tone is always clear and beautiful, and 
he plays with brilliancy and a delightful 
ornamentation. 

Speaking of the recital the Boston Herald 
said in part: 


His touch is varied and, whatever be the degree 
of dynamic force exerted, it is beautiful. He can 
be lyrically poetic, and he has true strength. His 
brilliance has warmth; it is not mere glitter; it 
does not recall the verse of the prophet Nahum: 
“The noise of a whip and the noise of the rat- 
tling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, 
and of the jumping chariots.” His phrasing is 
musical and his expression is seldom mannered. 
In his fleetness there is the suggestion of some- 

woth parkline and Tiquid, as in his 
performance yesterday of Liszt’s Tarantella. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch will give his second 
recital Wednesday afternoon, February 3, 
in Jordan Hall. D. L. L. 


A PROGRESSIVE MUSICAL 
CLUB IN SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Organization Has Educated the Public 
and Receives Enthusiastic Support 
for Its Concerts 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., Jan. 11.—An interest- 
ing example of what can be done toward 
the musical education of the public in the 
smaller cities lies in the work of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club of this city. 

A few years ago a dozen women met one 
afternoon and formed a musical club, their 
object being to keep the rust from their 
own talents and to increase interest in mu- 
sical work among themselves. The first 
year they gave a series of programs in 
which they themselves participated exclu- 
sively. The membership grew and they 
soon found that many of their friends were 
music lovers, although not performers, and 
the result was an associate membership of 
one hundred or more. “Open meetings” 
were held for their benefit and professional 
musicians engaged to increase the interest 
and value of the programs. So the good 
work went on and soon the public began 
to show signs of interest by paying ad- 
mission to the larger meetings. 

During the last year such artists were 
engaged as Mme. Schumann-Heink, the 
Olive Meade Quartet, Mme. Gadski, 
Gwilym Miles and Sarah Suttel, the child 
artist, whose piano music proved a marvel- 
ous surprise to everyone who heard it. It 
is now probable that the Thomas Orchestra, 
with Miss Suttel as soloist, will close the 
season about the 1st of May. 

The fact that there is a goodly sum in 
the treasury after paying such talent as 
thi: goes a long way toward proving that 
urmusical Springfield no longer deserves 
that title, and that the work of this club 
has so educated the public that it is willing 
to pay real money in order to hear good 
music. 








“The Captive Queen,” the new choral 
work by Jean Sibelius, had its first Ger- 
man performance in Kaiserlautern. The 
vocal score is said to be simple, the or- 
chestration rich, and the work, as a whole, 
effective. 





Schmedes Goes to Vienna 


Erik Schmedes made his last appearance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sat- 
urday afternoon as Pedro in “Tiefland.” 
Mr. Schmedes, who is still a member of 
the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, re- 
ceived a message from Felix Weingartner, 
asking him to return not later than Janu- 
ary 25. He sailed on the Oceanic on Jan- 
uary 13 and will make his re-entry in Vi- 
enna in “Siegfried.” 





Mme. Newkirk Has Talented Pupil 

Many of the pupils of Lillian Sherwood 
Newkirk are appearing in concerts and re- 
citals, and are attracting much attention. 
The beautiful tone production of these 
pupils is especially commented upon. The 
singing of Alice Smith, a student of but 
three years’ work, in a number of concerts 
recently, has been much admired. Miss 
Smith is but seventeen years old, and has 
made unusual advancement in her work. 
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Manhattan Opera House Conductor and His Wife Spend 
Their Brief Vacation Period in Two Italian Villas 

















M. AND MME. CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 


The short vacation which the New York 

Fs ° 
and Covent Garden seasons permit to Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, he and his wife divide 
between their two Italian residences, of 
which pictures are here reproduced. These 
residences are not far apart, one being a 
villa just outside of Salsomaggiore, the 
other being situated at Corcagnano, very 
near the quaint old city of Parma. 

This latter home is more than a villa, for 
it is in reality a farm of considerable ex- 
tent, the management of which is under 
the charge of relatives of the maestro, who 
live there all the year round, and thus 
this home is ready at any moment to re- 
ceive its owners. 

The villa at Salsomaggiore is open only 
when the Campaninis are occupying it, but 
they spend much of their Summers there, 
for since the waters of Salsomaggiore are 
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famous for their ben- 
eficial effects for sing- 
ers, they meet all their 
old friends among the 
artists both of Italy 
and other countries 
in this resort, and 
keep open house. Sal- 
somaggiore is charm- 
ingly situated in a 
rolling country, with 
attractive drives, and 
although the heat in 
the daytime during 
the Summer months 
is often intense, eve- 
ning almost always 
brings a cool breeze. 

Mme. Campanini de- 
clares that for her 
part, in Summer she does not try to do 
anything but enjoy the society of her rela- 
tives and friends, and occasionally indulge 
in a little music. The, maestro, on the other 
hand, may not give himself an entire rest, 
arduous as are his labors during the other 
months of the year. There is always mu- 
sic to be studied, new scores in which he 
is interested. His great diversion, how- 
ever, is hunting, and before he leaves for 
America in the Autumn he is able to have 
some fine sport of this kind, for the coun- 
try around Parma is famous for its hunt- 
ing. 

The Campaninis, as is known, have no 
children of their own, but some small 
nephews and nieces are usually with them 
during their Italian sojourn. » 
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Miss Anderson’s Engagements 

Marguerite De Forrest Anderson, the 
well-known flautiste, who is enjoying one 
of the most prosperous seasons of her ca- 
reer, has opened the New Year most aus- 
piciously. On January 15 she will appear 
at the Philipsburg Hall, in Yonkers, N. Y., 
and from there will go on a tour of Can- 
ada, opening at St. John on January 22. 
Her annual New York recital will be an- 
nounced later. 
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LAWRENCE CHORUS SINGS 





Will Organize Permanently as Oratorio 
Society at End of Season 


LAWRENCE, MaAss., Jan. 11.—The Festival 
Chorus of one hundred voices of the Law- 
rence Street Congregational Church, this 
city, presented Handel’s “Messiah” on De- 
cember 27 to an audience of 1,100, and were 
obliged to repeat the work on December 
30 for the benefit of the 700 who were 
turned away from the previous perform- 
ance. The soloists were Alice Houston 
Stevens, soprano; Lillian Wainwright, con- 
tralto; Robert Hall, tenor; Harlowe F. 
Dean, bass, for the first rendition ; and 
Rosetta Key, soprano, and Charles F. 
Hackett, bass, for the second; all were 
from Boston. The accompaniments were 
played by a string quartet and by Albert I. 
Couch, organist. 

This society will give on February 3 a 
concert to celebrate the centenary of Men- 
delssohn’s birth, and in March will appear 
in other works; the number of singers 
will be increased to 125 for these occa- 
sions. At the end of the present season 
the chorus will be organized as a perma- 
nent body with the name “The Lawrence 
Oratorio Society.” Howard Clark Davis is 
the conductor. 
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CAMPANINI’S VILLA AT CORCAGNANO 








Rose Sucher, the noted Wagnerian so- 
prano, is recovering from a serious opera- 
tion at a sanatorium in Vienna. She is 
now sixty-one. 


Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form rivals 
the standard oratorios in popularity with 
the choral societies of the English prov- 
inces. 
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New York, Saturday, , January 16, 1909 


“Musical America” has risen e 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 


Singers’ Salaties 


Out of the mass of matter which has been 
printed with regard to the business troubles 
at the Metropolitan Opera House—which, 
however, of course, do not in any way 
affect its financial standing, for the men at 
the back of the enterprise are multi-mil- 
lionaires—one fact stands out clearly. That 
is, that the managers are paying, under 
the various contracts, new and old, some of 
the foreign artists who have fallen down 
badly this season, a great deal more than 
they are paying some of the American art- 
in large measure, been the 




















ists who have, 
mainstay of the season. 

When we read that Mr. Schmedes— 
whose vocal disabilities have done more to 
injure German opera than all the critics 
who prefer French and Italian opera pos- 
sibly could do—receives nearly three times 
as much as Riccardo Martin, who has won 
a distinguished success in every part in 
which he has appeared, and who has shown 
a willingness to help the management, 
which has only been surpassed by the kind- 
ly disposition of Andreas Dippel, in seasons 
past, the musical world cannot but voice a 
strong protest against so palpable an in- 
justice. 





Parasites in the Musical World 


The recent article in MusicAL AMERICA, 
in which the members of the musical pro- 
fession were exhorted to resist the impor- 
tunities of the parasites who prey on their 
good nature and induce them, under all 
kinds of specious promises, to give their 
services at social functions and the meet- 
ings of so-called “amusement clubs” for 
nothing, appears to have aroused not only 
a great deal of interest, but to have called 
out an astonishing amount of evidence in 
support of the position taken by MusIcaL 
AMERICA in the matter. 

One very flagrant case which has come 
under our notice is that of a young girl 
who came on to New York from the Pa- 
cific Coast. Her a pleasing 
which had been fairly well trained, 
which had been contributed 
and a fairly good ward- 


assets were 
voice, 
a little 
by her friends, 


money, 


robe. 

She fell into the hands, 
an, one of those hangers-on to society who 
manage to secure a certain amount of so- 
cial prestige as well as admission to many 


here, of a wom- 


social affairs by providing “talent.” This 
woman got the poor girl to sing at no less 
than eleven different functions this season 
—all for nothing—assuring her, all the 
time, that she was on the high road to 
success, but impressing upon her always the 
necessity of being well-dressed. This ne- 
cessity has practically exhausted the little 
fund the young lady had, so that she is to- 
day almost without resources, with no en- 
gagements, with none in sight, and has 
simply served the purposes of a “grafter.” 

But it is not alone with débutantes who 
are anxious to make a reputation for them- 
selves in New York that the “grafter” 
works. Even professionals of reputation 
and standing are made to yield. One of 
the principal means used is a promise that 
the press is sure to accord the particular 
function at which the victim is to appear 
a great deal of notice. Naturally, this no- 
tice is never in any single instance forth- 
coming. 

However, the members of the profession 
have the matter in their own hands, and if 
they will make a united effort to resist the 
grafter, and insist upon at least a fair re- 
turn for their services, they will put an 
end to a scandal which has long been a 
disgrace to our New York social life. 





The Singing Teachers’ Association 


The crisis which has been reached in the 
affairs of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing is something which 
has been confidently expected by those who 
have followed the career of that organiza- 
tion. The object of the society to uplift the 
profession of vocal instruction to a higher 
plane of efficiency, to enable teachers to ex- 
change ideas and discuss their work with 
a view to generally benefiting those identi- 
fied with it, is so commendable that every 
active pedagogue should be interested in 
it. 

Unfortunately that object has not been 
maintained. The desire for personal ad- 
vancement, the clash of opinion regarding 
who should and who should not be admit- 
ted to membership, the competition of fac- 
tions, each ambitious to see its particular 
favorite come in for the greatest amount 
of glory have all worked against an or- 
ganization which at first gave promise of 
becoming an influence of immense benefit 
to the musical life of the country. 

There are a number of members of the 
association who, since its formation, have 
been anxious to address the body on the 
practical side of their work. Instead of 
giving attention to these talks and consid- 
ering subjects calculated to advance the 
purpose of the society, the meetings have 
been given over largely to the exchange of 
personal ambitions, and the evident desire 
on the part of one faction to humiliate 
a number of distinguished teachers who 
have not even been given an opportunity to 
speak for themselves. 





A Poorly Attended Convention 

The National Association of Music 
Teachers met in Washington during the 
week between Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. Excellent music was to be heard, 
noteworthy papers to be read and discussed, 
the new music section of the Library of 
Congress to be examined, yet the attend- 
ance approximated only one _ hundred. 
What was the trouble? The program was 
attractive and important, and the conven- 
tion city interesting, and yet of all the vast 
number of musicians in America only a 
handful attended. 

It needs very little thought to disclose 
that this does not even represent the mu- 
sicians of Washington City adequately, and 
when we consider the proximity of Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia 
and other important cities the discrepancy 
between what the ought have 
been, and what it was becomes appalling. 

Probably the time of the convention was 
matter been 
con- 


attendance 


inconvenient, though the has 
threshed out time 
vention without a more 


Has the 


and time again in 
satisfactory reason , 


being found. association reached ‘ 


the limit of usefulness? No! Emphatically, 
it has not; but it is evident that it needs 
rejuvenation if it is to be brought to a state 
of usefulness commensurate with its im- 
portance. How this shall be accomplished 
is a matter for serious consideration on the 
part of the officials and members of the 
association. 

But one tangible clue has been offered 
to the source of the trouble. Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett, formerly of New York, but 
now of Washington, at a certain convention 
pointed out that the association tried to 
cover too much territory, and that it cheap- 
ened itself by charging too little in fees. 
{n view of present conditions, these con- 


tentions seem just, and the association 
would be warranted in trying Dr. Han- 
chett’s suggestions. If we recall distinctly, 


they were, that the association divide into 
sections for the South, East, Middle West 
and West, preserving a main organization 
but having these tributaries, and that dues 
be charged commensurate with the dignity 
of the organization. 

‘As it is to be the official society of 
the American musicians, it ought to become 
more representative; certainly, some means 
of interesting the hosts of teachers and 
players in the United States in a mutual 
organization should be devised. 





State Laws for Musicians 


Dr. H. J. Stewart, of San Francisco, 
Cal., is after the “vocal quacks” in his 
State, and proposes to better conditions 
by having the Legislature pass restrictive 
laws. 

His plan is to have regular examinations 
for music teachers, which examinations 
they must pass before receiving certificates 
and accepting pupils. The only ones ex- 
empt will be those teachers who already, by 
filling responsible positions or possessing 
diplomas from reputable schools, have 
proved themselves competent. 

While this bill is aimed especially at 
“vocal quacks,” it is comprehensive 
enough in its scope to include all teachers 
of music. There has been much talk, all 
over the United States, in regard to State 
and National laws to remedy these very 
self-evident evils, but there has been little 
unanimity of action, and very little good, 
hard common sense displayed in the vari- 
ous plans to raise the standard of the work. 
In fact, it has seemed that, in the past, the 
musicians themselves have really formed 
the opposition to government supervision 
of music teachers, and that the defeat of 
embryonic bills has come through dissen- 
sions in the ranks and not from outside 
sources. 

It has been the habit to blame the 
constituting the State assemblies for such 
defeats, but though legislators may be 
politicians and, in some cases, not anxious 
to pass laws which may arouse the antag- 
onism of certain constituents, yet matters 
pertaining to the betterment of education, 
in any form, almost invariably receive fair 
treatment. Dr. Stewart and his friends 
may feel assured that, if the bill they in- 
troduce receives the support of prominent 
musicians, and the endorsement of edu- 
cators, as tending to produce higher stand- 


men 


ards of work, it will receive dignified at- 
tention and serious consideration at the 
hands of the law-makers. But, unless a 


united front can be shown, the introduction 
of the bill had better be left until a more 
opportune time. 





A Worthy “Better Half” 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York, Jan. 9, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I do not hesitate to renew my subscrip- 
tion, because my better half likes your pa- 
per more than any I ever had. 

Wish you many, many years of undoubted 
success. 


MAXIMILIAN KNITEL-TREUMANN. 





New Publications Received 


“Humoresque” for piano, by S. E. Der- 
ing, Breitkopf & Hartel, New York, and 
“Columbia’s Flag, Old Glory,” a patriotic 


song written and published by George 
Newell Lovejoy, Rochester, N. Y., have 
been received by Musicat AMERICA. 





PERSONALITIES 

















._ Mme. Adelina Agostinelli 


Mme. Adelina Agostinelli, who is one of 
the more popular of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
stars, has had a notable operatic career in 
Europe and South America. In prima don- 
na roles she has sung with decided success 
in the principal Italian opera houses, in 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Algeria, 
Barcelona and Buenos Ayres. She miade 
her operatic début in Giordano’s “Fedora.” 


Lang—Dr. Benjamin J. Lang, the 
veteran Boston conductor, who recently 
celebrated his seventieth birthday anniver- 
sary, made his musical début in that city 
in 1852 as a concert pianist. 

Listemann—The Listemann family 
have a notable record in American musical 
annals. Fritz, who came to this country 
in 1867, was violinist in the Thomas, Phil- 
harmonic and Symphony Orchestras. Bern- 
hard, who is at present actively identified 
with Boston’s musical life, was concert- 
master of the Thomas Orchestra, -founded 
the Philharmonic Club, conducted the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra, and taught in 
the Chicago Musical College. Paul was 
concert-master of the Pittsburg and New 
York Symphony Orchestras. Franz played 
first ‘cello in the Pittsburg Orchestra and 
has taught in New York, and: finally, Vir- 
ginia, the soprano, is touring the country 
each season appearing in festivals, concerts 
and recitals. 


Catalani—Alfreddo Catalani, the com- 
poser of the opera “La Wally,” which was 
given for the first time in America last 
week at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
wrote a Mass‘at the age of fourteen. He 
died in 183, one year after the premiére 
of “La Wally.” 

Hale—Philip Hale, the eminent music 
critic of the Boston Herald, received his 
early musical training under such masters 
as Dudley Buck, Hauptmann, Faiszt, 
Rheinberger, Guilmant, Urban, Bargiel, 
Raif, and Scholz. 

Spalding—Albert Spalding, the Ameri- 
can violinist who will give a recital Sat- 
urday to benefit the Italian earthquake 
victims, was educated in Italy, where he 
has lived for the last twelve years. 

Langendorff.—Mme. Frieda Langen 
dorff will be on the Pacific Coast in Feb- 
ruary, previous to which she makes another 
New York appearance on the a2ist, with 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra. 

Slack—Robert Slack, Denver’s musical 
manager, made his annual trip to the East 
recently, to secure attractions for his con- 
cert series. 

Hofmann—Josef Hofmann, the pianist, 
who is now in the South with his family, 
gives this advice to students: “If you have 
worked well on your development during 
the Spring, Summer and Autumn, it will 
be to your advantage to stop your prac 
ticing entirely for a month. Such a pause 


renews your forces, as well as the love 
for your work.” 

Franko—Nahan Franko has composed 
a waltz and dedicated it to Marjorie Gould, 


the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Gould. The “Marjorie Waltz.” as it is 
called, was played at Miss Gould's society 
début Thursday night of last week. 
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CONTRALTO POSSESSES UNUSUAL VOICE 





Litta Grimm, Back from Berlin, 
Brings High Praises from 
German Critics 


A new mezzo-contralto, Litta Grimm, 
who has just returned from several years’ 
study abroad, is attracting much attention 
because of the beautiful and unusual quality 
of her voice, which is of peculiarly rich and 
sympathetic timbre. 

Miss Grimm was born in Indianapolis 
and received her first musical instruction 
from the Indianapolis Conservatory of 
Music, from which she graduated. Going 
to Berlin, she entered the Stern Conserv- 
atory, winning a scholarship and complet- 
ing a four years’ course in two and one- 
half years. She made her Berlin début 


in Scharwenka Hall with the assistance of 
Alexander Heinemann, to whom she gives 
all the credit for the training and develop- 
ment of her voice, and won an immediate 
success. The papers unanimously praised 
the warm and mellow qualities of her 
voice, and remarked on the richness of the 
lower tones. Appreciative mention was 
also made of her artistry and the musical 
insight which she displayed in the interpre- 
tation of her songs. 

While Miss Grimm had made many con- 
cert appearances before her departure for 
Berlin, yet her début in America was really 
made at an Arion concert in New York, 
on November 15, 1908, the other artists on 
that occasion being Willy Hess, violinist, 
and Heinrich Bartels, baritone. She was 
received with great enthusiasm at this con- 
cert and her first American appearance was 
an unqualified success. In the near future 
Miss Grimm will sing with the Eurydice 
Club, of Toledo, O.; the Union League 
Club, of Chicago, and the Indianapolis 


=) ican . nee: 





-LITTA GRIMM 
American Girl Who Completed Four 
Years’ Course in the Stern Conserva- 


tory in Two and a Half Years 


Symphony Orchestra, and in many other 
cities, 





TURBULENT MERTING 
OF VOCAL TEACHERS 


Prominent Instructors Wish to 
Resign from the National 
Association 


The number of resignations which have 
been pouring into the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing thick and fast of 
late reached a climax at a meeting of the 
association in Steinway Hall on Thursday 


night of last week when Hermann Klein 
resigned as-chairman of the executive 
board and the announcement of several 
other resignations was made. In fact, the 
executive board has been so depleted that 
the principal object of the meeting was to 
elect half a dozen new board members. It 
was found impossible to do this for vari- 
ous reasons and a nominating committee 
was appointed to submit a list of nomina- 
tions for executive committee members, 
which will be voted upon at a subsequent 
meeting. 

The association is facing a more serious 
situation, however, than that of friction in 
the executive board, for, according to Mr. 
Klein, the life of the organization is at 
stake. At a meeting to be held next month 
the members will make a strong, united 
effort to get together and map out a definite 
plan of action. 

The friction in the board has been ow- 
ing to differences of opinion as to the 
advisability of the plan for holding ex- 
aminations for granting certificates to 
teachers of singing. So many different 
ideas on the subject have been expressed 
in the committee rooms, and some with 
such heat, that personal feeling has been 
aroused. 

At the meeting Friday night Mr. Klein, 
who was chairman, talked frankly. He 
said that the executive board after months 





of work had been unable to accomplish 
anything. He said that several members 
had become disgusted and had resigned. 
At several meetings it was impossible to 
get a quorum. He told of the discussions 
of the question: “Should the association 
hold examinations or not?” 

He then referred to certain members of 
the executive committee whom he thought 
were not carrying out the best interests 
of the association by blocking action in the 
committee room. He regretted to note 
that many of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the teaching profession were not 
members of the association. After criti- 
cising several members of the executive 
board he said that he was through with 
it. 

Mr. Klein was several times interrupted 
by L. A. Russell, H. W. Green and others, 
who disputed some of his statements. Mr. 
Green and Mr. Russell declared that they 
had been unjustly attacked by Mr. Klein, 
and they wanted an apology. Other mem- 
bers declared that personalities should be 
eliminated and the meeting get down to 
business, 

Mme. Von Klenner proposed a rising 
vote of thanks to Mr. Klein, who, she said, 
had been the backbone of the association. 
She also wanted him to change his mind 
about resigning. The rising vote was giv- 
en and Mr. Klein promised to modify his 
resignation to the extent of presiding as 
chairman at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

A number of serious talks were made as 
to the future progress of the association. 
Mme. Anne E. Ziegler, treasurer, said: “I 
think there are too many little people who 
push their views forward and are obtrusive. 
They should stay in the background and 
let the bigger people manage the associa- 
tion.” 

After a nominating committee had been 
decided upon, a representative of MusIcAL 
AMERICA asked Mr. Klein for a statement. 
He said: “There have been differences of 
opinion on the executive board as to the 
advisability of the plan for holding exam- 
inations for granting certificates to teach- 
ers of singing. The resignations have not, 





Ghe Leadership of the 


WEBER PIANO 








q Paderewski and Rosenthal, the two foremost 
pianists of the day, used the Weber Piano on 
their last tours of this country. 


Caruso and Bonci, the two greatest tenors of 
the day, use the Weber Piano and assert its 


superiority. 


q Such famous composers as Puccini and 
Humperdinck have endorsed the Weber and 
expressed their sincere belief in its artistic pre- 


eminence. 


q The unanimous preference expressed by these 
and many other celebrated musicians, surely 
indicates that the Weber Piano must be pos- 
sessed of qualities that establish its leadership 
beyond question. Yet you are not asked to 
accept the verdict of these great celebrities with- 


out 


personal investigation. 


The piano that 


has evoked all this enthusiasm is here to-day for 
you to hear and try. All that we ask is to 
permit your own senses to bear witness that it 
is indeed the piano of all others that you would 


rather own. 





Ghe Weber Piano Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th St.,. NEW YORK CITY 








however, been solely on this account, as 
members of the executive board have re- 
signed because of inability to devote to the 
association the time their duties called for. 
It has been found impossible to carry out 
the elections to-night under the ordinary 
rules of the association, and they have 
consequently been adjourned until March, 
when a practically new executive board 
will be elected, and the association will 
see that the new executive board receives 
a mandate from the full body of members 
which will be perfectly clear and definite 
as to the policy that is-to be observed, and 
which the executive board will be com- 
pelled to carry out. 

“The difference of opinion lies in the 
mode of carrying out examinations. The 
plan for the examiners has not been com- 
pletely and satisfactorily evolved, and the 
other side thinks it would be better to 
adopt the system in vogue with a body 
like the College of Organists.”’ 

Among recent resignations are those of 
Oscar Saenger and Victor Harris, mem- 
bers of the executive committee, and Ar 
thur de Guichard, as secretary. 





Would Be Lost Without the Paper 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 5, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
With pleasure I forward my $2 for the 
coming year. 
I have derived so much pleasure reading 
Musicat America, for I am kept in touch 
with the musical world and its doings, that 


without the paper I would be lost. I look 
forward to it each week. 

Wish you continued success. Yours 
truly, Mrs. CLARENCE LILIENTHAL. 


New Concerto to Be Played 


At a meeting of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society, Amy Fay, president, which 
took place on January 8, in Carnegie Chap 
ter Room, New York, the D Minor Concer 
to of the late Robert Goldbeck was played for 
the first time. The pianist was Mrs. Gold 
beck, and she was assisted by Gustave L. 
Becker. She also played some of the small 
er compositions written by her husband. 
Mary Barre Carrie sang and Josephine Mc 
Martin played the violin. 





London Hears a New Tenor 


Lonvon, Jan. 7.—Herr Tameni, a Ger- 
man tenor, who recently made a hit as Don 
José in “Carmen” at the Vienna Opera 
House, is now in London, where he will 
be heard at Albert Hall on Sunday next. 
Kxtraordinary stories are being told of his 
remarkable gifts. His voice is said to be 
quite equal to that of the late Tamagno in 
volume and quality, and he has a wonder- 
ful swell in the upper notes that Caruso 
cannot surpass. 


[he Meyer Music Club, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., gave a benefit concert last Saturday 
in the Windsor Hotel auditorium for the 
suffers in the recent earthquake in Sicily. 
Che Rev. M. Campbell Stryker and Messrs. 
A. B. Campbell, Charles Benedict, James 
C. Darby and William R. Carter had the 
affair in charge. 

Frances White, Perry Averill and Henry 
Hobart were the soloists at the meeting of 
the Twelfth Night Club, at the Berkley 
Lyceum on Wednesday night of last week. 
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Give the American Musician a Chance 


New Concorp, O., Jan. 6, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I have been intensely interested for some 
time in the great work you are doing 
through MusicaL AMERICA to create a na- 
tional patriotism for Americans and Amer- 
ican music in this country, and this ques- 
tion has come to me often recently: When 
are we American musicians going to throw 
off this foreign garb and, wrapping Old 
Glory about us, stand up on both feet, lift 
our heads, throw back our shoulders and, 
in English (?), yes English, declare our 
musical independence? 

To be sure, we owe a great deal of our 
musical development to Europe, but have 
we not outgrown our babyhood; are we not 
able to stand alone; have we no men of 
brains, talent and genius in America to- 
day? I believe we have, but we do not 
give them a fair chance. We decidedly 
resent it when Europe tells us we have no 
such men, and yet we keep right on im- 
porting, importing—what? Well, most 
everything musical, from operatic and or- 
chestral conductors and players, composers, 
operatic stars, pianists, vocalists, violinists, 
etc, down to our leading opera house 
choruses, with the exception of the Man- 
hattan and Philadelphia Opera House 
choruses, which are made up of American 
girls and a few American men, I believe. 
We have Oscar Hammerstein to thank for 
this, and the results have been more satis- 
factory than the imported chorus, proving 
the superiority of our musicians, both in 
voice and appearance. 

But why not supply all our permanent 
opera houses in this country with Ameri- 
cans? Have we not a sufficient number of 
capable and willing singers to meet the de- 
mand? We certainly have, but managers 
have preferred to go three thousand miles 
from America to search for them, instead 
of this country. This importing has been 
going on for three-quarters of a century, 
and we have been listening to operas in 
foreign languages all these years. Is it not 
about time that the American public should 
rebel against this sort of thing and demand 
opera that they can understand? 


Europe is bewailing the fact that we are 
buying up all her great artists, and the 
artists are not to be blamed for accepting 
the large salaries our American managers 
offer them, but the managers are to be 
blamed for their lack of patriotism to en- 
courage and support our worthy American 
musicians, 

What we need is American managers 
with enough belief in the American musi- 
cians to devote as much of their time, 
energy and money to find and encourage 
American men of brains and talent, as they 
have for the last fifty years to encourage 
and support the foreign composer and art- 
ist. Grve the American the same chance 
that the foreigner has had in this country 
and the results will be overwhelming. 

Why has not some enterprising patriotic 
American manager conceived the idea of 
scouring the world for American artists 
instead of foreign artists, and bring them 
together in one grand company in New 
York City or some other great American 
city, and establish a strictly American in- 
stitution for grand opera? What an array 
of stars it would make! 

What opera house of any great impor- 
tance in Kurope does not have anywhere 
from one to six Americans singing the 
principal rdles? Then think of the mag- 
nificent artists right here in the Manhat- 
tan and Metropolitan companies that never 
have a chance to sing their own language. 

Who dare say that we have not the art- 
ists to produce grand opera in our own 
language? And who dare say that we have 
not operas by American composers that are 
the equal of many of the operas now being 
given at our two great institutions in New 
York? Let our conductors and managers, 
yes, and the American publisher, do as 
much for the American composer as he has 
for the Italian, French or German com- 
poser, and there will be no need of the 
cry that we have no American composers. 

In spite of all the opposition the Ameri- 
can composer and artist has had in this 
country and elsewhere, we have great com- 
posers, conductors, pianists, vocalists, etc., 
but, to our great shame, they have re- 
ceived more recognition abroad than in this 
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What would happen if every American 
singer would resolve to henceforth bend 
all his energy, mind and soul on the devel- 
opment of English in his singing? 

The dawn is here. Our two leading 
opera house managers have announced that 
opera will be given in English and in each 
case the works given will be by Americans. 
This is one big step forward. All we ask 
is that these two great institutions spend 
as much energy, money and time to ad- 


vance the musical interests of this wg td 
or- 


country, simply because we still wear the 
foreign garb. To be sure, there seems to 
be some desire on the part of the Manhat- 
tan and Metropolitan managements to en- 
courage the American composer, and for 
this step in the, right direction we are 
thankful. Nothing should be spared to 
make the productions’ of these American 
operas the best possible. Let every Amer- 
ican musician show his patriotism by giv- 
ing his brother musician all his enthu- 
siastic support, and if he does not measure 
to the highest notch in every respect, let us 
remember that it is about his first chance, = 
and we should encourage him to do better. 

There is no good reason why we should 
not produce operas strictly American, with 


WE HAVE 5,000 COPIES 
American text and music. ‘Lhe entire his- 
tory of our country reads like a romance. TO GIVE AWAY 


rom the time Columbus first set his foot OF 
on American soil, after days and months 
ARTHUR FARWELL’S STORY 


of weary dogo = ggg: seas, 
down to the present, there has been no “THE N ATION AL MOVEMENT 
FOR AMERICAN MUSIC” 


lack of romantic and dramatic scenes and 
situations in our American life, and hence 
no lack of suitable material for opera texts. 
Francis Roger’s article on “The Use of 
English in Singing,” which was reviewed in —_ lag Ege ga current number, 
MuSICAL AMERICA, is most timely and will ee . 
no doubt do a great deal of good. It would REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
seem that we Americans have lost sight of enn tee nak. Va i Yon 
’ ; n ne, u, — _ 
the fact that we are Americans and born body, especially members of musical 
with the English language in our mouths, clubs seeking condensed knowledge of 
and that we are not ltalians, French or American music and composers. r. 
Farwell tells entertainingly of his life in 
the West, the collecting of Indian and 
Spanish-Californian folksongs, his strug- 
gles for the recognition of a National Idea. 


as they have to advance, in past years, 








German. Why can we not rebel as did the 
German and French peoples against the 
invasion of the Italians some centuries ago. 
lhey said they could not understand it, and 
that the Italian language was not capable 
of fully expressing the characteristic fea- 
tures ot their people and country, and that 
they must have opera in the language they 
understood, and which was more capable 
of expressing the dramatic elements of an 
opera as found in their national life. 

And so they rebelled, and to-day they 
have opera in their own tongue and largely 
composed by their own people. And when 
a foreign opera is given it 1s always in the 
translated torm of their own language. 

It is claimed that our language is unsuited 
to singing and especially dramatic singing. 
This seems ridiculous. Do we constantly 
complain that it is harder to talk or speak 
English, than Italian, for instance? Or 
when some dramatic scene is enacted in our 
real, American life, is it done in Italian, 
French or German, because we cannot ex- 
eg or re a dramatic way in Eng- Concert Baritone 
ish! an American cannot sing his 
mother-tongue well, how can he sing 4 for- = er 


eign language any better or as good? Let 
Oratorios, Concerts, 


him use a fair amount of common sense 
and 


in the study of our language and it will be 
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found easy to sing. 

Let us stop all this foolish talk about not 
being able to dramatically or otherwise ex- 
press ourselves in opera or songs in Eng- 
lish, and set to work to prove to the 
world at large that we, as a nation, can 
produce our own operas and songs, and 
sing them in our mother tongue. Who has 
ever heard the Savage English Grand Op- 
era Company without being strongly. im- 
pressed with the effectiveness of their pro- 
ductions in English? 
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eign composers and artists, and we will be 
in the full blaze of the noonday sun. Give 
our American composers and artists a 
square dead—a fair chance, and they will 
measure up to the standard. 
Yours for American music, 
Cuartes S. WENGERD. 





Patriotism vs. Merit in Musical Appre- 
ciation 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I have read your various articles and 
letters regarding favoritism, claques, 
cliques and lack of appreciation of Amer- 
ican artists in America. That there are 
abuses both here and in Europe is well 
known to any one who has anything to 
do professionally with either artists or di- 
rectors. That these abuses are not con- 
fined to any particular country is also 
well known to those who have traveled 
and been engaged in Central and South 
America and in far off Australia as well. 

It all resolves down to the fact that “it 
is the longest pole that knocks the persim- 
mons.” The artist who cannot “stand the 
acid” goes to the wall the same as the 
weakling in any other business. Merit and 
worth always win out in the end, and it 
matters very little in the course of time 
whether an artist is born in Timbuctog or 
Squeedunk, as the public is interested in 
what the artist can do, what he has to 
offer (I refer to the box-office public), 
not in the name, what his parents did and 
whom he married. 

That sort of advertising is for the “pe- 
tite public,” who go to see or hear an 
artist in response to some sensational story 
the same as they would to see a blue baboon 
or any other curiosity, but, having seen, 
their curiosity is glutted and they return 
no more; whereas the public who go to 
hear or see the real artist do so for their 
appreciation of his work, regardless of his 
birth or antecedents, and they go and go 
and continue to go, so that in time an ar- 
tist becomes not a creature of any par- 
ticular country, sect or nationality, but is 
thought of solely as an artist, the personal 
property of the public. 

I refer broadly to artists of real worth 
and of enduring reputation. The sky- 
rocket artist has no lasting place in the 
affections of the public, and is always bound 
by clannish ties, which to a very great ex- 
tent limit the horizon of his art and ability. 

The claim that America has no time for 
Americans is the same that is made in all 
the centers of music of the world, and it 
always issues from the same source. Isola- 
tion begets selfishness which is the brood 
matter of parochialism, of bigotry. In 
Australia recently a German Opera Com- 
pany was brought out and among the ar- 
tists was an American, the best of the 
company; American artists have been given 
splendid receptions there, time and again. 
In the opera houses of Italy, France, Ger- 


many, Russia and London are American 
artists singing, and in all the principal 
centers are instrumentalists performing, 


and with success. 

In these same countries the wail goes 
up from the ignorant, the narrow-minded, 
the bigoted, “Why shall les étrangers mo- 
nopolize everything ; our own people should 
have first choice.” 

Art is the monopoly of no country, and 
a violin sings as sweetly, an organ peals 
as grandly, whether played upon by Smith, 
Smythe or Schmidt, and no amount of 
false boosting, no amount of réclame will 
keep an artist en l’air provided he has not 
genuine merit to substantiate his claims. 
After all, advertisement is simply a prom- 
ise. The artist prothnises the public to give 
certain returns for the price of admission. 
It is for the public to decide if he does so. 

“You can’t keep a ‘squirrel on the 
ground.” An artist is an artist, and it is 
only a warped judgment which ‘allows the 
nationality to enter into consideration at 
all. True worth is probably appreciated 


more enduringly, though perhaps more 
slowly, in America than in any other coun- 
try on the globe. 

Heroitp BASSETT. 





The Conductor’s Place in Opera 


San Dreco, CAL., Jan. 2. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

May I be allowed a few words upon the 
question asked in your issue of December 
26, “What Is the Proper Place of a Con- 
ductor in the Performance of an Opera?” 

Traditionally a conductor’s place is in- 
disputably one of subjection whenever in- 
dividual work is being done. For the time 
being the plot is centered upon and inter- 
woven with the soloist, whose individuality 
is supposed or looked upon to give color 
to the differently depicted phases. 

The conductor is there to support—in 
the creation of a perfect ensemble—the 
artist’s individual portrayal. This can only 
be adequately accomplished by the con- 
ductor thoroughly understanding the emo- 
tional reading of the score as imparted 
to him by the central figure, viz., the solo- 
ist. 

Even though the conductor’s conception 
of the part may be more real, more broadly 
artistic, more sensitively creative, tradi- 
tionally, such conception should be with- 
held. Any conductor’s personality thus in- 
troduced can have but one effect—that of 
disturbing and distinctly marring the in- 
dividual effort of the soloist, whose poise 
being disturbed, the result is ever un- 
natural, 

When the conductor of an opera accepts 
the responsibility of directorship with any 
individual performer, during the time of 
such performance, he should ever follow 
with true assistance the individual capacity 
of the singers who have trusted him with 
the harmonic stage effects. 

Possibly in no other part of the musical 
world is this relative condition so minutely 
observed as in England, the home of ora- 
torio. There, the conductor is ever solicit- 
ous and watchful of all tempos and effects 
created and adopted. by the principals, even 
though his personal idea or conception of 
the part be entirely different to that as- 
sumed by the soloist. The result is, then, 
not always good, but the best possible, 
and if looked upon from an impartial 
standpoint it is proper that this should be. 

In any great work, the soloist’s efforts 
are accepted by the public as a fair criterion 
of his or her ability, and should disaster 
follow an indiscreet or undeveloped con- 
ception, seldom if ever is the conductor 
blamed for such disaster; on the contrary, 
the soloist personally receives full blame, 
and for this reason alone the conductor 
should efface his individuality—from the 
assertive standpoint—and be ever ready to 
give adequate support and assistance to 
an inferior as well as a superior inter- 
pretation. 

In all great works, the conductor is pro- 
vided with ample scope in which he may 
manifest his powers of interpretation, as 
all orchestral and chorus work is abso- 
lutely subject to his individual conception. 
Exaggeration of personal gesture should 
be subdued and eliminated, when reaching 
a climax, with orchestra or chorus, but emo- 
tionality is an elusive mistress, and in 
some natures cannot be controlled. In such 
instances a director is always within tra- 
ditional bounds, for we have no gauge for 
individual emotional exaggeration where 
real greatness is evident and indisputable. 

Very cordially yours, 
P. Doucias Birp. 





“Voiceless Singers” 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
Twenty years ago, when Max Heinrich 
came to the front, as he himself states 
(MusicaL AMERICA, January 2), by the 
grace of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, the people 
were clamoring for voices, not for brains, 
so it is hardly astonishing that managers 
of that time refused to give him credit. 
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Managers as a rule do not know music; 
they know stage effects and the wishes of 
the public. 

The comments of a group of choristers 
at the Cecilia Club, Boston, at the time of 
Mr. Heinrich’s advent, ran thus: “He 
seems to know everything in spite of his 
appearance.” “From-the way he works he 
must have been starving for a ‘sing’.” 
“Reserve is unknown to him.” “Watch Mr. 
Lang smile with his head down.” “His 
tireless energy excites the other singers.” 
“What a pity he hasn’t any voice!” 

The public hangs to a model and will 
not readily accept individuality. But be- 
cause of his “knowing everything” Max 
Heinrich was shielded by the pleased di- 
rectors, and soon came into his own. 

Now comes along the great Dr. Wiill- 
ner and admits a similar background of 
uncertainty at the beginning of his career 
(Musicat AMERICA, December 26). Sure- 
ly this should encourage the workers of 
to-day. One WuHo WaAs PRESENT. 





Vibration Projected 
Orrawa, CAN., Jan. I, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 

Dr. Pierre Bonier’s idea of “throwing 
the voice,” as given in an article from 
Paris to MusicAL AMERICA in your issue 
of December 26, is correct, but not new! 

Forty years ago, during the erection of 
the Boston Cathedral, a local tenor stood 
in the unfinished interior, and, catching a 
rope which hung suspended from the dome, 
bade us look. He shook the rope and the 
spirals traveled beyond our sight. “Now 
listen!” said he, and lifting his head he 
breathed a strong Italian “Ah” along the 
rope. Silence! But presently we heard it 
echo in the dome. 

“My voice traveled like the rope, but, 
oh, so much faster!” said he. 

Is there such a term as “vibration pro- 
jected ?” Yours truly, 

MILDRED SANDERS. 

[Evidently the rope carried the vibra- 
tions of the voice, but in such a way as 
was not visible to the eye. When the vi- 
brations reached the end of the rope they 
were heard just as the human voice is 
heard in the receiver of the ’phone.—Editor 
MusicaL AMERICA. ] 





The Favorite of All Music-Lovers 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

Enclosed is check for renewal of my sub- 
scription. 

We find your paper to be one of the most 
interesting publications of the musical 
world, and for no reason would want to be 
without it. 

Wish you continued success, and accom- 
pany it with the hope that Musicat AMEr- 
IcA will remain “the favorite of all music- 
lovers.” 


Yours very truly, AvoLtF Kart. 





Clara Clemens, daughter of Mark Twain, 
and a contralto who is coming into promi- 
nence through her excellent vocal attain- 
ments, has resumed her concert tour after 
a slight indisposition resulting from the 
runaway accident in which she and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, figured. 
She left last week for the West to fill her 
engagements. 


BOS APPEARS AS SOLOIST 





Assists Dr. Wiillner at Notable Recital 
in the Bronx. 


The  Literarischen Gesellschaft von 
Morrisania gave a “Wiillner-Bos Abend” 
at the Bronx Church House, Friday eve- 
ning, January 8. 

The program was as follows: 


“Der Wanderer” | Schubert 
“Erikonig” fetes 
Dr. Willner. 
Se a OE od od v's nace os beccd ca sead Mozart 
fr. v. Bos, 
*“‘Anakreon’s Lied” 
“Der Rattenfanger’ P 
“Epiphanias” 


“Auf einer Wanderung” 
“Zur Warnung” 
**Abschied”’ 
Dr. Wuliner. 

PIPL BoC eek a dhwuebin kebieee<de Rachmaninoff 
Pah "RN #6 4 & 4s 0 ha8Os Riders 64 66s Beethoven 
Mr. v. Bos 
ans: SE, 6 Wad dnc e then escees Schillings 


Dr. Willner. 


Dr. Wiillner repeated the artistic inter- 
pretations which have drawn large and en- 
thusiastic audiences to Mendelssohn Hall. 
He was warmly applauded. 

Mr. v. Bos, his accompanist, made his 
first appearance here as a soloist. His 
playing was noteworthy for intelligence, 
delicacy, careful phrasing and expression. 

The hall was filled and the audience re- 
warded both artists with hearty applause. 


— 





MANCHESTER CHORUS SINGS 





Caroline Hooker the Soloist in Program 
Given in New Hampshire 

MANcHEsTER, N. H., Jan. 11.—The Mid- 

winter recital of the chorus and orchestra 


of the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences occurred in High School Hall on 


January 4. 

The program contained the following 
numbers: Overture, “Rosamunde,” Schu- 
bert; “The Alps,” Taneyef; “April Morn,” 
Batten; “Vorspiel,” from “Manfred,” 
Reinecke; “My Love Dwelt in a Northern 
Land,” Elgar; “To-Night,” Zardo; selec- 


tion from Wagner’s 
Gounod’s “Gallia.” 

The soloist was Caroline Hooker, so- 
prano, of Boston. Miss Hooker, whose 
voice has great breadth and superb quality, 
aroused great enthusiasm by her singing of 
the various numbers, and was recalled and 
encored. Her solo passages in “Gallia” 
were excellently done. 

The chorus and orchestra were under the 
direction of Rudolph Schiller, and did ex- 
ceptionally good work, the value of which 
was recognized by the audience in the 
hearty applause which greeted the ensem- 
ble selections. The accompanist was Alice 
May Goodwin. 


“Tannhauser,” and 





The first of a series of chamber concerts 
at the Vose School of Music, Edgar H. 
Vose, director, Lawrence, Mass., was given 
recently by the Barleben String Quartet, 
of Boston. The second concert will be 
given on January 25 by Heinrich Geb- 
hard, pianist, and the third on March 1 
by Bertha Cushing Child, contralto. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATIONCOF MUSIC CLUBS 


Prominent Official Sails for Algiers—Many Holiday Programs Given 
by Affiliated Societies 





MempHIs, TENN., Jan. 11—The Press Mrs. Lombard, M. E. Gipp and Prof. Rog- 
Raarets National Federation of ¢ts contributed to the entertainment of the 
Secretary of the yates evening and Mrs. Vander Maas, Bess 


Music Clubs to-day issued the following for 


publication : 

From all reports this has been a season of 
mirth and music. Many of the federated 
clubs have celebrated the holiday season 
with attractive programs. 

On December 19 the Ladies’ Friday Mu- 
sical! of Jacksonville, Fla., gave a program 
in charge of Mrs. Arthur Perry and Miss 
Allison Locke. which was a great success. 


Or Friday, December 13, an unusually at 
tractive program was given. Mme. Bloom 
field-Zeisler has been engaged by this am- 
bitious club to appear in concert on the 
evening of Janvary 14. Mrs. Charles H. 


Smith is the Federation secretary for the 


Ladies’ Friday ‘Musical, and takes great 
pride in reporting the good work of her 
club. 

The National Federation of Musical 


Clubs has issued an attractive supplement 
to the Official Directory, giving new ad- 
dresses of several of the officers and added 
clubs to the federation list. 

The Cecelian Club of Freehold, N. J., 
is in a most presperous condition, and its 
members are doing good work. The last 
regular meeting was held on December 10, 
when a Christmas program was enjoyed by 
the members present. Mrs. Remington was 
the leader for the day and Mrs. George B. 
Conover read a paper on the observance 
of Christmas. A most excellent chorus 
gave two attractive selections and several 
of the club’s talented soloists gave pleasing 
numbers. 

The Schubert Musical Club of Kalama- 





MRS. HOMER C. BRIGHAM 


President St. Cecelia Society, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. She Sails for 
Algiers This Month 


Owen, Pearl Chilson and Bess Olin 
charmed those present with a piano quartet 
from Von Weber. 

Another treat was given the public of 























zoo, Mich., gave a concert on December Belvidere, Ill, on December 16 by two 
14 which was a great musical treat. Ger- members of the Amateur Musical Club, 
trude Anderson, Mrs. George Fink, Jennie Alice Rogers, organist, and Mrs. Omar 
Bender, Della Sprague, Miss McLaughlin, Wright, mezzo-soprano. The concert was 
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given in the First Baptist Church and was 
enjoyed by a large and attentive audience. 
Mrs. Wright appeared to advantage in a 
series of varied selections. Her first num- 
ber, “Like As the Heart Desireth,” by Al- 
litsen, showed great refinement of musical 
expression. Taken altogether the concert 
reflected great credit not only upon Miss 
Rogers, who is an artist, and Mrs.’ Wright, 
whose voice always charms, but upon the 
Amateur Musical Club under whose aus- 
pices the affair was given. 

The Musical Coterie of Little Rock, Ark., 
presented Waugh Lauder in five piano 
recital-lectures, beginning December 4 at 
the Christian Temple in that city. The 
first recital was from Frederic Chopin, the 
second was a program of Russian music, 
the third was given Saturday, January 2, 
and was a Grieg program; Monday morn- 
ing the program was from Wagner, and 
Tuesday, January 5, the final recital was 
given; this consisted of a program from 
Schumann. 

Mrs. Homer C. Brigham, president of 
the St. Cecelia Society of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and assistant to the press secretary 
for the Federation, will sail at an early date 
for Algiers. Mrs. Brigham will return in 
time for the meeting of the Federation, 
which will be held in Grand Rapids in 
May of this year. Mrs. Heber Knott has 
been appointed to fill the place made va- 
cant on the Federation Board by Mrs. 
Brigham’s absence from America. 

Mrs. Laura H. Moseley, of the Biloxi, 
Miss., Music Club, reports much good work 
being done by her club through the assist- 
ance of the Federation. The plan of study 
as recommended by the N. F. M. C. is be- 
ing used by the Biloxi Club and much 
benefit is being derived. 

Nota NANCE OLIVER. 





Inherited Talent in Violin Making 


Talent for violin making seems to run 
in certain families, and to descend from 
father to son. A family which exempli- 
fies this in America, where it is much more 
rare than in Germany, is that of Gemiinder. 
This family has been identified with violin 
making ever since early times in Germany, 
and the present firm of August Gemiinder 
& Sons is carried on by the three grand- 
sons of the original founder of the busi- 
ness. While the first Gemiinder worked in 
Germany, the father of the three brothers 
who now own the business came to Amer- 
ica and established a firm which for many 
years has been the foremost in its line. 
The violin business is one which, above 
all others, requires expert knowledge, and 
this the firm possesses, not only by experi- 
ence which has extended through many 
years, but by a talent for the art which has 
descended to them from father and grand- 
father. The results of this expert knowl- 
edge are shown, not only in the way in 
which the firm is called in as a final court 
of appeal, but by the phenomenal success 
of their instruments, which rank as among 
the best in the world, 





MANY AMERICANS 
APPEAR IN DRESDEN 


Pianists, Singers, Violinists and Com- 
posers Have Successful Concerts 
in Saxon Capital 


DrespeN, SAxony, Jan. 6.—Many gifted 
American artists have recently appeared 
here in concerts. 

Margaret Melville, a pianist of the Le- 
schtitzky school, appeared in concert. She 
excelled in the works of Schumann, 
Brahms and Chopin. 

In the American Church Henry Uhl gave 
an excellent reading of solo parts of Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” and a sacred song by Met- 
calf. Mr. Williams, the organist, performed 
compositions by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Guil- 
mant, Boellman and others. 

Geraldine Wilson, a contralto of extraor- 
dinary powers, sang repeatedly in the 
church, also in German churches, and in 
many “at homes.” She was heard to great 
advantage in songs by Brahms at Mrs. 
Bell-Miller’s charming musicale, in con- 
junction with Adrian Rappoldi, who is an 
excellent violinist. 

Miss Dunham is another American pos- 
sessing a splendid voice. She sang a very 
impressive song by Mr. Williams, the or- 
ganist of the American Church. She also 
introduced here other American composi- 
tions. 

A. Sieberg, the American composer, en- 
joyed success at an orchestral concert, 
the program of which contained his “Fan- 
tasie Dramatique.” It won general favor 
from both press and public. | a * 








Vernon Stiles’s Vienna Début 


The following additional news of the 
début of Vernon Stiles, the American ten- 
or, and pupil of S. C. Bennett, of New 
York, at the Vienna Royal Opera, has just 
come from Europe. The Gratzer Tage- 
blatt says: “The American tenor, Vernon 
Stiles, of the Vienna Royal Opera, sang 
the role of Faust last night, and proved 
that the anticipations of the management 
are to be realized. Mr. Stiles’s singing was 
in the nature of a surprise. There was 
nothing of the amateur in it, and he de- 
serves the honorable name of a singer with 
a very fine voice; one is not disappointed 
every few minutes as one is with most 
tenors. The American has a pure, resonant 
tenor of soft quality. The first few bars 
he sang proved that he was able to sus- 
tain a beautiful pianissimo and make a 
brilliant crescendo. He has technic, style 
and the sweet flowing tones of his mezza- 
voce remind one of Caruso’s bel canto 
and is suggestive of the old Italian school 
of singing. We predict that he will be a 
feature and a star of the Vienna Opera.” 





_ Lillian Grenville, the American soprano, 
is to sing Ophelia in “Hamlet” at the Cos- 
tanzi in Rome this Winter. 
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DALMORES SCORES IN NEW ROLE 


Distinguished Tenor in First Appearance as “ Pelleas”? Gives an Im- 
pressive Portrayal—Mary Garden and Dufranne in the Strong Cast 





Of a character with the latter mood was 
his scene with Mélisande, after the death of 
Pelléas, while a powerfully effective con- 
trast was his penitence and resignation at 
the deathbed of his wife. 


At the Manhattan Opera House, on 
Wednesday night of last week Mr. Ham- 
merstein ptesented for the first time this 


season the lyric drama, “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” (music by Debussy, book by Maeter- 
linck) to a crowded house and intelligently 
appreciative audience. The cast was as fol- 
lows: 
Mélisande, an Unknown Princess ....Mary Garden 
Genevieve, Mother of Pelléas and Golaud, 

: Mile. Gerville-Réache 
Little Yniold, Son of Golaud by a Former Wife, 

: Mile. Trentini 
Pelléas Half Brothers and ' <a M. Dalmorés 
Golaud § Grandsons of Arkel .....M. Dufranne 
Arkel, King of Allemonde............ M. Vieuille 
BOO DOC. ccc cc ccccccassescscccccecs M. Crabbe 
Musical Director......... M. Cleofonte Campanini 


The opera was staged in five acts and 
twelve scenes, and the performance was a 
most notable one. The cast was of phe- 
nomenal excellence and aided by great 
scenic beauty; the stage management was 
most effective, and Signor Campanini con- 
ducted with an admirable appreciation, of 
the lyric and dramatic beauties of the mu- 
sic. 

Charles Dalmorés made his first appear- 
ance in the rdle of Pelléas, and made a 
profound impression in his conception and 
treatment of the young Prince whose pas- 
sion brought him to such an untimely end. 
His voice has great tone color and musical 
beauty, and he had a role sympathetically 
congenial to his temperament, as he sang 
the part with a beauty of phrasing, keen ap- 
preciation of nuance and dramatic quality 
which must add to his laurels as a lyric 
tenor of the highest rank. 

Mary Garden lived, acted and sang the 
mysterious and unfortunate Mélisande to 
the life, idealizing the unfortunate Prin- 
cess who had come from an unknown land 
“far away.” She invested that pathetic 
figure with an elusive but patent charm, 
endowing it with spirituality and dignity 
contrasted with the exuberance of youth. 

In the difficuJt and tragic rdle of Golaud, 
M. Dufranne made a dramatically impres- 
sive figure, his superb voice mirroring al- 
most every shade of human emotion, from 
the knightly and tender cadences of love 
for the unknown, unfortunate wood nymph 
who had lost her crown and herself in the 
forest, to the tragic and bitter hatred for 
his brother which culminated in the latter’s 
death, in the fourth act. 














—Photo Copyright by Mishkin. 
Dalmorés as “Pelléas” 
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The kindly, noble, charitable, wise figure 
of old King Arkel was presented by M. 
Vieuille with dignified and lyrical beauty. 
Mme. Gerville-Réache was adequate in 
both singing and acting as Genevieve, and 
Mile. Trentini, as Yniold, made the most 
of her opportunities in the garden scene, 
where her childish prattle unwittingly con- 
firms her father’s suspicions and intensi- 
fies his agony. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD 
IN CLASSIC PROGRAM 


Gives Organ Recital at Which He Plays 
Work Dedicated to Him by Alex- 
der Guilmant 








Boston, Jan. 9.—John Hermann Loud, the 
distinguished concert organist, gave his one 
hundred and ninety-seventh recital, the 
thirty-fourth of his series at th: First Bap- 
tist Church, Newton Centre, Mass., Monday 
evening. The program was made up of 
J. S. Bach’s Saint Ann’s Fugue, Mendels 
sohn’s Andante in D, Rheinberger’s So 
nata, opus III, an improvisation on a given 
theme and Guilmant’s “Deo Gratias” (fugue 
and oration), which was dedicated by the 
composer to Mr. Loud, who, at one time, 
studied with the great French organist. 
Mr. Loud was assisted by Elias Blum, ten 
or, who sang the Gralsersadhiung from “Lo 
hengrin,” Arthur Foote’s new “Requiem” 
and his own composition, “Evensong.” 

Mr. Loud is a thorough master of the 
possibilities of the organ. He has tech 
nical proficiency of the highest order, but 
above all he has feeling and imagination 
in his playing. Mr. Loud welcomes oppor 
tunity for dramatic expression. Not only 
is his registration beautiful and his legato 
and staccato touch perfection, but he shows 
in his playing careful inquiry into the in- 
tricate meaning of the compositions and 
the intentions of their composers. : 

Mr. Loud delights in the sonatas of 
Rheinberger, one of the greatest of the 
modern German writers for the organ, and 
he also takes keen pleasure in the older 
compositions of Bach. It would be diff 
cult for an organist to prepare a ‘nore clas 
sical and, at the same time, a more in 
teresting program than this one given by 
Mr. Loud. One would never question that 
Mr. Loud’s ability to improvise is innate 
rather than acquired through study. His 
improvisation was a wonderful working 
out of a theme handed to him by some one 
in the audience at the beginning of the re 
cital. 

Mr. Blum added to the pleasure of the 
evening, being most effective in the “Lohen 
grin” excerpt. ED Ee En 





The Austrian Emperor has conferred the 
Order of the Iron Cross upon Felix Wein- 
gartner. 


MAKE PLANS FOR BIG 
NATIONAL SANGERFEST 


Chorus of 8,000 Voices a Feature 
of Monster Convention of 
German Singers 


Announcement was made this week of the 
preliminary plans for the National Sanger- 
fest to be held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, next June. One of the 
conspicuous features of the big gathering 
of German singers from all parts of the 
country, will be a massed chorus of 8,000 
voices, with Mme. Schumann-Heink as the 
soloist. Another chorus of fourteen hun- 
dred male voices and eight hundred women 
will be a feature of the convention. 

The Sangerfest will open on Saturday, 
June 19, with a concert by the male and 
female chorus. An orchestra of one hun- 
dred and fifty musicians has been arranged 
for and there will be numerous concerts, 
with contests between choruses and glee 
clubs from all parts of the United States. 
A contest for the “Kaiser Preis,” a gift 
from Emperor William of Germany, will 
he participated in by the visiting societies. 

Among the German residents of the 
metropolis the event ‘is looked forward to 
with great anticipation and all the German 
singing societies are busy preparing for it. 

The committee in charge of the Sanger 
fest is as follows: Herman Ridder, John 
P. Windolph, Theodore Henniger, president 
of the National Sangerfest; August Hen- 
nicke, Anton Kruse, R. Linbigher, C. O. 


Korth, E. O. Braendle, William Beneke, 
William Hollweg and George Van Skal. 
Mayor McClellan has been invited to be 


honorary chairman of the great gathering. 
Tonkiinstler Society Musicale 

Che first January musicale of the Brook 

lyn Tonkiunstler Society occurred at the 

Hotel Imperial on January 12. The artists 

who appeared were Walther Haan, Alex 


ander Rihm, F. W. Kuehne, August Ar 
nold and Ernst Stoffregen. The program 
was as follows: “Im _ Rittersaal,” “Am 
Brunnen,” “Soldatenmarsch,” “Sommer 
lust,” “Letzter Gang” and “Zigeunercon 


cert,” dyets for piano, by Adolf Jensen; 
“Fruihlingsmorgen,” “Ablosung im Som 
mer,” “Ich ging mit Lust,” songs, by Gus 
tav Mahler; “Glickes genug,” “Breit tber 
mein Haupt,” “Sie wissen’s nicht,” “Gefun- 
den,” “Ich liebe Dich,” songs, by Richard 


Strauss; sonata for piano and ’cello, Anton 
Rubinstein 

Berta Morena, the Munich Wagnerian 
soprano, was the soloist at one of the 


Royal Orchestra’s recent concerts in Han- 
over, Germany. 
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MANY STARS IN BIG 
BENEFIT CONCERT 


Metropolitan Opera House Affair 
Nets $13,000 for Sicilian 
Sufierers 


Nearly the whole constellation of the 
Metropolitan Opera House contributed its 
services for the concert in aid of the Si- 
cilian sufferers last Sunday evening. 

The program was as follows: 





Les Preludes, Liszt, Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra, Conductor, Hertz; Duo from “Les 
Contes d’Hoffman,” Offenbach, Ranzenberg and 
Flahaut, Conductor, Spetrino; Quartet from Act 
III, “La Bohéme,” Puccini, di Pasquali, L’Huil- 
lier, Bonci and Amato, Conductor, petrino; Duo 
from Act. 1, “Die Walkiire, ss Wagner, Fremstad 
and Burgstaller, Conductor, Hertz; Duo, “Les 
Crucifix,” Faure, Kaschowska_ and Noté, Conduc- 
tor, Spetrino; Sextet from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” Donizetti, Sembrich, Mattfeld, Caruso, 
Campanari, Rossi and Bada, ‘Conductor, Spetrino; 
Trauermarsch from “Gotterdammerung,” Wag- 
ner, Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra pe 
ductor, Toscaniri; Overture, “Leonora,” No. 
Beethoven, Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
Conductor, Mahler; Miserere, from “Il Trovatore,”’ 
Verdi, Rappold, Caruso and Chorus, Conductor, 
Spetrino; uo from “Don Giovanni,” Mozart, 
arrar and Scotti, ST Mahler; Trio from 
“Faust,” Gounod, Id, Martin and Didur, 
Conductor, a Ry Guartet from ‘Rigoletto,’ 
Verdi, Alda, Gay, Bonci and Amato, Conductor, 
Toscanini; Quintet from_ “Die Meistersinger,’ 
Wagner, Destinn, Homer, Martin, Reiss and Fein- 
hals, Conductor, Hertz; Overture, “‘Semiramide,”’ 
Rossini, Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
Conductor, Spetrino. 


The audience which packed the house 
represented $13,000 worth of tickets. Nearly 
all of the artists from the Manhattan Op- 


era House were in the boxes, and were 
joined by the Metropolitan singers as they 
finished singing. 

There probably has never been an occa- 
sion when so many great singers have been 
heard in one concert, or seen without cos- 
tumes. No encores were permitted. 

Around $14,000 will be added to the relief 
fund, of which about $1,000 came from 
boxholders, who paid $100 each for their 
boxes, and then turned them back for sale; 
$1,000 for programs, $600 for a silver snuff- 
box that was twice auctioned from the 
stage, and $160 for a program signed by 
all the artists who appeared. 

The chorus gave up their salaries, and a 
good sum was collected from the orches- 
tra. 

The crowd began to collect outside the 
opera house at 6:30 o’clock, and by seven 
the neighboring streets were filled with a 
rabble consisting chiefly of Italians anxious 
to help their countrymen. So great did the 
disorder become that Inspector McCloskey 
was obliged to telephone for reserves. 





The Schumann-Heink Club, organized 
last October at tne St. Agnes Academy, 
Memphis, Tenn., is one of the most pro- 
gressive musical. societies in the city. The 
club was named in honor of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, who always visits the academy 
on her visits to Memphis. The club has 
many talented members, among whom are 
Marie Vanone, Frances Crutcher, Alice 
Green, Florence Devine, Alice Tilkington, 
Mary Podesta, Mary Rickey, Norma Ford, 
Louise Haydon, Eloise Livelar, Ellen Coe, 
Marianna Cousins, Rachel Hinton, Lucile 
Gage, Lizette Towner, Alice Chapman, Lil- 
lian Elliott and Edna Clifford. 





Max Josef Beer, composer of many op- 
erettas and songs, is dead in Vienna. 


———— 
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CINCINNATI PLAYERS 
IN MANY CONCERTS 


Numerous Engagements for Local 
Musicians Spread Fame of 
‘the “Queen City” 


CINCINNATI, Jan, 11.—The demand for 
recitals by members of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music Faculty is a splendid 
tribute to this institution and an acknowl- 
edgment of the artistic standing of the 


faculty members. Last Thursday evening 
Bernard Sturm, violinist, and Theodor 
Bohlmann; pianist, who recently returned 
to the Cincinnati Conservatory from_ the 
Stern Conservatory in Berlin, gave a joint 
recital in Ashland, O., where they were 
received with much appreciation. Mr. Bohl- 
mann will leave Cincinnati again Tuesday 
for a private recital in Covington, 0. and 
from, there will go to Lafayette, Ind.,\ and 
to Findlay, O. Later in the month he will 
give a recital in Charleston, W. Va. | 

Wilhelm Kraupner, of the Piano Depart- 
ment, will also play in West Virginia on 
January 14, having received an invitation 
to give a recital in Fairmont. 

Hans Richard, the eminent young Swiss 
pianist, who recently came to the Conserv- 
atory after having been associated with the 
late Alfred Reisenauer and Raoul Pugno, 
will leave on January 15 for recitals in 
several Kentucky towns, thence farther 
South, going as far as San Marcos and 
San Antonio, Tex. In San Antonio he will 
be honored with a reception after the con- 
cert. With a short respite after his South- 
ern tour, Mr. Richard will leave again in 
March to fill engagements in Northern 
Ohio, Indiana and IIfinois. 

In Fremont, O., an évening will be given 
by the Richard-Sturm Trio, including 
Messrs. Bernard Sturm, violinist, and Ju- 
lius Sturm, ’cellist. 

Friday evening, January 15, the Con- 
servatory String Orchestra, under the ca- 
pable direction of Signor Pier Adolfo Tir- 
indelli, will give its first concert of the sea- 
som 

Last Tuesday ‘evening Frederick J. Hoff- 
mann, pianist ofthe College of Music 
Faculty, gave a recital in the Odeon, this 
being the first fecital Mr. Hoffmann has 
given in Cincinnati in several years. 

Tor Van Pyk, a local tenor, assisted by 
Mrs. Mattie Bell Ross- Jungerman, violinist, 
recently gave a program in Hamilton, O. 

Sunday afternoon in Music Hall, the last 
of the series of popular concerts under the 
direction of Herman Bellstedt, Jr., was giv- 
en. For the programs given at these con- 
certs Mr. Bellstedt deserves much praise 
and it is unfortunate that the attendance 
did not justify another series. 

Cecil Fanning, the young American bari- 
tone, with H. B. Turpin, passed through 
Cincinnati Monday evening on his way 
South to fill engagements in Nashville. 
These artists gave a lecture-recital before 
the MacDowell Club of Nashville, and the 
papers declare the genuine enthusiasm with 





which they were received amounted almost 
to an ovation. From Nashville they went 
to New Orleans for a private recital. Mr. 
Fanning is being managed in Cincinnati for 
the South, and will make other Southern 
tours in March and in May. 

Another artist who passed through Cin- 
cinnati last week was Litta Grimm, the bril- 
liant young mezzo-contralto, who recently 
returned from Europe and is now located 
in New York. 

An interesting concert was given in the 
Sinton Hotel Auditorium, Tuesday evening, 
by Regina Van Kirk, pianist, assisted by 
Mary McDonough, violinist, and Helen 
Merci Schuster, a well- known Cincinnati 
reader. Miss Van Kirk played with or- 
chestral accompaniment, the orchestra be- 
ing conducted by George C. Foertsch. 

During the holiday season Harold 
Becket Gibbs, who recently came to Cin- 
cinnati from England to teach Gregorian 
Chant and who is now a member of the 
Conservatory Faculty, presented a program 
of English Christmas carols with his choir 
boys in Conservatory Hall. 

Advanced pupils of Louis Victor Saar, of 
the College of Music, will give a recital at 
the Odeon Tuesday evening, January Io. 

Abraham Pepinsky, a pupil of violin 
under Henry Froehlich, and of composition 
under Louis Victor Saar, of the College 
of Music, left Cincinnati Sunday, January 
10, for Berlin. Mr. Pepinsky is a young 
musician of exceptional qualifications. 





Frederic C. Voss, pianist, of No. 53 
Treacy Avenue, Newark, N. J., is having 
a busy season with his teaching. In addi- 
tion to his Newark classes he also teaches 
in Morristown, N. J. Mr. Voss also does 
much accompanying. 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS 
BLANCHE MARCHES! 


Noted Singer Says, in Interview, 
That She Would Rather Sing Only 
Religious Compositions 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 11.—Although the 
recent concert of Mme. Blanche Marchesi 
in Milwaukee did not attract the great au- 
dience that her fame and personality war- 
ranted, the event was one of the most 
notable in the musical year of the city. 
The last heir to the name Marchesi ap- 
peared in an excellent ballad program in 


which the historical reminiscences recalled 
by the personality of the concert-giver 
proved a striking feature. 

The program offered much that was new 
in Milwaukee, with an air from Debussy’s 
“Prodigal Son,” and Schubert’s “Erlking,” 
as the most dramatic and best-appreciated 
of the evening. The well-known songstress 
also offered a list of ballads by Alabieff, 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy and Sigurd Lie, and 
selections by Bach, Schubert, Schumann, 
Carl Léewe, Brahms and Hugo Wolf, con- 
trasted by a group of ballads whose mu- 
sical importance consisted chiefly in length- 
ening the program. 

The accompaniments were played with 
great musical taste by Brahm Van den 
Berg, a pianist of note, whose solos, con- 
sisting of two Chopin numbers and a bril- 
liant concert valse by Saint-Saéns, were 
greatly appreciated. 

“American audiences are delightful, in- 
spiring, encouraging, intelligent, and they 
understand music,” said Mme. Marchesi 
during her stay in Milwaukee. “But what 
I have said of American audiences I can- 
not say of American critics. Think of 
what a Chicago critic has just said of me. 
He picked me all to pieces, and yet he 
said that my rendition of the ‘Erlking’ 
was the best ever given, and that my in- 
terpretation neared perfection. I am only 
just ‘arriving,’ and the critics have the 
custom of trying to build up a hedge over 
which they make the newcomer climb. I 
would like tq sing only religious music, 
but that cannot be. If I could sing as I 
choose it would be in the great cathedrals 
of the world, using my voice for the praise 
of my Maker.” 

Mme. Marchesi stated that she had many 
friends in the earthquake stricken districts 
of Sicily, at least a hundred relatives. She 
and her husband are both Sicilians. 

M. N. S. 








A special feature of the morning serv- 
ice, on December 27, at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Salt Lake. City, Utah, was 
the playing of the Brahms Quintet, com- 
posed of George Skelton and Edward 
Fitzpatrick, violins; Alfred Press, viola; 
Albert Press, ’cello, and L. A. Engberg, 
clarinet. 





Edward Gareissen, violinist, began his 
work as choirmaster of the Central Bap- 





MARIANNE FLAHAUT AS “AMNERIS” 


Former Paris Grand Opera Singer Who Made Her Début at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on January 8 





Atlanta, Ga., on the first Sunday in Janu- 
ary. Mrs. Todd is considered one of the 
best singers in Atlanta. 


tist Church, Memphis, Tenn., on January 
3. Mr. Gareissen is an excellent violinist, 
experienced in voice training, and is a 
thorough musician. 


DEBUT OF ANOTHER 
METROPOLITAN STAR 


Marianne Flahaut Makes a Favor- 
able Impression as ‘“‘Amneris”’ 
in “Aida”? 

“Aida” drew a literally packed audience 
to the Metropolitan Opera House Friday 
evening, January 8. 

The occasion was the début of Marianne 


Flahaut, formerly of the Paris Grand Op- 
era, who took the part of Amneris, and the 
reappearance of Caruso. 

Flahaut has a contralto voice of good 
quality and steady and agreeable when used 
moderately. In her attempts at big tone she 
at times produced an unpleasant tremolo, 
which may have been due to nervousness, 
and occasionally she was at variance with 
the orchestra. She sang Amneris with 
feeling, and her fine stage presence showed 
that she has had beneficial training. 

The other features of the performance 
were as on previous presentations. Eames 
as Aida gave a series of beautiful stage 
pictures; Caruso as Rhadames was in good 
and plentiful voice; Scotti presented again 
an effective characterization of Amonasro, 
and Didur, Rossi, Bada and Sparkes repeat- 
ed familiar successes as Ramfis, the King, 
the Messenger and the Priestess. 

The chorus sang excellently and the stage 
setting made a satisfying impression. 

Toscanini conducted and gave a spirited 
reading of the score, if, at times, he showed 
a tendency to allow the orchestra to play 
too loud. 








Adamowski Trio in West Newton, Mass. 


Boston, Jan. 11.—The Adamowski Trio, 
Mme. Szumowska, piano; Timothée Adam- 
owski, violin, and Josef Adamowski, ’cello, 
gave the first in a series of three musicales 
in Players’ Hall, West Newton, Mass., 
Wednesday evening. A program of charac- 
teristic excellence was presented by the 
trio, and a large audience was most en- 
thusiastic. The patronesses for the concert 
included a long list of prominent Boston 
and West Newton society people. 


D. L. i. 





The Italian composer Renato Virgilio is 





using a libretto by Maxim Gorki for a 
one-act opera. 
Raoul Pugno introduced his “Concert- 


stiick” for piano and orchestra in London 
at one of the last Queen’s Hall concerts. 








Maurice Siegel, violinist, and Gabriel L. | 
Hines, pianist, assisted by Lucia Lily-Dun- 
ham, soprano, and E. Mollie Jacobson, ac- | 
companist, will give a recital at Carnegie | 
Lyceum on January 20. The program will 
contain compositions by Rubinstein, Han- 
del, Jomelli, Bach, Brahms, Chopin and 
Hubay. 





Mrs. Peyton H. Todd began her duties 
as soprano of the First Baptist Church, 





PETSCHNIKOFF 


Creat Russian Violinist 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Bullding, New York City. 
NOTE—No Virtuoso for 20 years at least has won a more complete triumph.—H. E. KREHBIEL, N.Y. Tribune 





Copyright A Duponr 


SIBYL SAMMI 


Mme. Rordica 


AND HER COMPANY 


EMMA SHOWERS Pianiste 


FREDERICK HASTINGS, Baritone 
ANDRE BENOIST Accompanist 


Available in Texas Arizona, Kansas and Arkansas, Middle of January; 
Missouri Nebraska. Iowa and Minnesota, Last Half of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Middle of February, 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida Mississippi, Tennessee. First Half of March. 


Connecticut 
arolina, South 


anuar 
orth 


Management R E JOHNSTON 


ST, JAMES BUILDING BROADWAY AND 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM FENTON CHAUNCEY Personal Representative 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
4351 Oakenwaild Ave. Phone Drexel 1646 
Exclusive Direction: SPILLMAN RIGGS 
Steinway Hall, 805 CHICAGO 
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ORATORIO, RECITAL, CONCERT 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


ecocution WMIUSIC Mirsua 


LANGUACES 


Its broad plan of education, the unquestioned superiority of its faculty, the uniform success as teachers and 
executants of its graduates have given to the College a pre-eminent reputation as AN INSTITUTION OF THE 
HIGHEST ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR, where students are surrounded with a thoroughly musical atmos- 
phere, ani every encouragement is offered toward their success in the protession. 

CINCINMATI, OHIO 


Address COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI Em Strect, Next to Memorial Hal | 
CONCERT RECITAL 


¥ <7 ORATORIO 

}. 4 Personal Address, 180 Claremont Ave. Tel. 4773 Morningside 
rORMSBY MANAGEMENT 
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K New York 
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502 WEST 139th ST. 


m>« WHEELER 
; - . Phone 2680 Audubon,N.Y. 


International ‘Musical and ,...MRS:,BABCOCK,. 
Educational Exchange #3 


Secured. Telephone, 2634 Columbus. 

814 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

All Branches of Mucio and Dramatio Ar. K°MALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for Catalog YOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 





—- CHAS. 


Waker DAMROSCH 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Annual Western Tour, January, ’09; Festival Tour, Apriland May, ’09. 
Soloists: CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY, REED MILLER. 
Alto and Bass to be announced. 





BEACH Announces 











Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ADOLPH ROSENBEHER, Director 


March, April and May 
MYRTLE ELVYN, Soloist. KIMBALL Piano used. 


Beach Music Library: Vocal and Orchestral Scores for Rent 


ADDRESS: 





Cable Building, 
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BRIGHT MUSICAL PROSPECTS IN PARIS 


Handel Society Organized with Saint-Saéns as Honorary President-— 
Charles W. Clark Gives Recital 


Paris, Dec. 30.—The musical prospect in 
Paris is more stimulating this year than 
has perhaps ever been'the case. The spirit 
of progress is manifesting itself here in a 
general consciousness of inadequacy. The 
Quatuor Capet is filling a grown up, public 
salle, in place of the concert hall of the 
Conservatoire, and playing Beethoven, and 


nothing but Beethoven, to a community in 
need of such solid and classic nourishment. 

There comes to us from Vienna a re- 
sourceful and up-to-date impresario, of 
whom more will be written later, to in- 
stall himself permanently in Paris, so that 
there will be from now on more opportuni- 
ties for our superior artists, and more 
superior artists for the opportunities. 

Last week was complcted the organiza- 
tion of the first Handel Society which has 
for founders and directors two capable and 
enthusiastic young musicians, Messieurs 
Eugéne Borrel and Félix Raugel. Camille 
Saint-Saéns is the president of honor, and 
the honorary committee is composed of 
Messrs. Gabriel Fauré, Alex. Guilmant, Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Ch-M. Widor, and Messrs. C. 
Bellaigue, A. Coquard, H. Expert and R. 
Rolland. 

It is the intention of the Société G.-F. 
Handel to give each year in the Salle de 
l'Union, 14 rue de Trévise, five concerts, 
including the works, vocal, instrumental and 
choral, of not only Handel, but of Monte- 
verde, Carissimi, Schutz, Lully and Rameau 
and other masters whose works are half 
forgotten and unfamiliar. 

It was a pleasure to all musicians to 


ing as an encore the A Flat Polonaise of 
Chopin. In point of length and composi- 
tion the program was admirably con- 
structed, 

Henry Purmont Eames has instituted a 
fortnightly pupils’ recital. The last soirée 
was given over to the works of Debussy. 

Debussy’s “day” has indeed arrived, at 
least in Paris, and it is understood that a 
prophet counts first the appreciation of 
his own, so seldom vouchsafed him, ac- 
cording to tradition. The Debussy pro- 
gram so nobly presented given day before 
yesterday afternoon at the Cercle Musical, 
by Harold Bauer, Mlle. Maggie Teyte, the 
little English pupil of De Reszke, who is 
well on her way to success, Mme. Wurm- 
ser-Delcourt, harpist, and the Quatuor 


firmin- Touche. headed by the former ’cel- . 


list of the old Concert Rouge, known so 
well to every student of anything on the 
Rive Gauche, is worth at least mere men- 
tion. It comprised the first audition of 
the Children’s Corner series mentioned in 
a former letter, played by Mr. Bauer; the 
Proses Lyriques sung by Miss Teyte, and 
two little fantasies for harp, Danse Pro- 
fane.and Danse Sacrée. 
Louise LLEWELLYN. 





MARUM QUARTET CONCERT 





Schelling and Mrs. 
Marum the Soloists 
The Marum Quartet gave the first of its 


series of three concerts at Cooper Union, 
Thursday evening, January 7, with the as- 


Ernest Ludwig 


sistance of Mrs. Ludwig Marum, soprano, 
and Ernest Schelling, pianist. The pro- 
gram comprised Quartet in D Major, Mo- 


again hear the voice of the American bari- 
tone, Charles W. Clark, who, with F. Bu- 


soni, gave the program at the last con ; rte 
cert of the Société Philharmonique. Mr. zart; Sonatina for violin and piano, played 
Clark sang the four beautiful “Ernste Ge- “by Messrs. Marum and Schelling; two 


numbers by Ipolitoff-Ivanoff, and songs by 
Schumann, Reger and Wilson. 

Mrs. Marum has an agreeable voice, and 
was especially good in the Schumann songs. 
Mr. Schelling played in his customary ex- 


sange” of Brahms, and later a group of 
Schubert songs, ending with his really 
splendid interpretation of the “Erlkénig,” 
after which he was recalled twice. Busoni 
was handicapped in his playing by a sudden 


and distressing attack of acute indiges- cellent style, with due regard for the proper 
tion. But he played Bach, Chopin and _ relations of the violin and the piano. 
Liszt nevertheless, with all his technical The audience was of good size and those 


brilliancy, and was warmly received, play on the program were .well received. 





A Promising Young Baritone 











Malcolm Corlies 


A large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances were greatly interested in the recent 
début of Malcolm Corlies, a young Ameri- 
can baritone, a nephew of Mrs. Maria 
McCullagh, wife of the former Chief of 
Police and a woman of high literary at- 
tainment. 

Mr. Corlies has gone through a thorough 
course of study, and made a specialty of 
oratorio work and songs of high charac- 
ter. At his appearance a few days ago 
at a prominent concert at the Waldorf, 
he met with a very generous reception. He 
has a rich voice, and considerable musical 
intelligence. 





Making Friends in New Orleans 


DR. WULLNER AGAIN 
PROVES HIS WORTH 


Mendelssohn Hall Crowded at His 
Fourth Recital in New 
York 


One of the largest of this seasorn’s Men- 
delssohn Hall audiences gathered there on 
the evening of January 7 to hear the 
fourth recital of Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, and 


bestowed enthusiastic applause at every 
opportunity. The program: 

Totengrabers Heimweh ..............-- Schubert 
EE nn ss Cee. oi al Ok © Ba Schubert 
ee”) aaa che dhe vhs shes oan tary Schubert 
ee ees d's ala g's abe bb onde Cae Schumann 
Zwei Venezianische Liedchen.......... Schumann 
in, ods. ted wie he coade ba8i Schumann 
an WS na vo bs RSG RWS 0% Schumann 
nT Oe. sh bes wesn bSs aes escbans Schumann , 
EE TY ee ee ee Schumann 
en soaks ons gn with ht. 0.0 W eingartner 
ET Cali reo ss hae ee Fa oe es > 6 dey Weingartner 
Nr Pe erty ee Hermann 
IIIS | 5. 4 Wu: 5's gate aalnte womibea 6 ee eaes Strauss 


Zarathustra’s, 
Arnold Mendelssohn 


Aus dem Nachtliede 


Deutsche Volksleider, musical setting for piano 
RAE eee tre ren TET TTT Brahms 
Sagt mir, o schonste Schaf’rin. 


Die Sonne scheint nicht mehr. 

Feinsliebchen du sollst. 

Schwesterlein. 

Ich weiss mir’n Maidlein. 

Och Moder, ich well en Ding han (Cologne Idiom). 


dis- 


his 


These songs of varied character 
played to advantage Dr. Wiillner’s art, 
dignified delivery, clear diction, his nice 
phrasing and true understanding of the 
meaning of the texts. His best work was 
in the Brahms lighter songs, the one by 
Strauss, and the Schubert and Schumann 
groups. 











tof friends ‘here. 


“Aus dem Nachtliede Zarathustra’s” by 
Arnold Mendelssohn, and “Och Moder Ich 
Well en Ding Han,” in the Cologne dia- 
lect seemed especially to please the au- 
dience. 

There were many calls for encores and 


New Or.eAns, Dec. 26, 1908. 
lo the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 
I want to thank you for the compliment- 
ary notice and cut of myself in the last 
issue of your journal, which is making lots 


I wish it every possible success during the singer finally yielded and gave Schu- 
the coming year. mann’s “Der Hidalgo.” 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY. Coenraad v. Bos as usual played the 





accompaniments in an admirable and sym- 


The principal réles in Massenet’s latest pathetic manner. 


opera, “Bacchus,” will be sung by Louise 
Grandjean, Lucy Arbell and Jean Mura- 
tore, at the Paris Opéra premiére. 





Rodolphe Plamondon, the Montreal ten- 
or, is devoting himself to concert work 
in France this season. 





Season 1908-09 


LHEVINNE. 








_Athens, Greece, is proud of its progres- 
November to May sive conservatory, with its enrollment of 
500 pupils. 





SHERVVOOD Music School 


725 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Best Modern Principles of Artistic, Scientific and 
Practical Value. 
Eminent Teachers in All Departments 
Piano—Witi1aM H, SHERwoop, Director: Georgia 
Kober, Mabel W. Osmer An Moor, Edith Bane, 
Amanda MacDonald, ay Sellstrom, Lucy B. 





Management 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


131 East 17th Street, 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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Helene Van Schoick, De Witt D. Lash, Mrs. A. 'Beres- 
ford, Zoe Pearle Park. Theory—-Daniel eremeeres, 
Walter Keller, Violin—Louis Magnus, Jos. Cha 
John, Mallek. " Organ— Walter Keller,” Public School 
usic—Wm. Apmadoc. Dramatic Art—Jessie L. 
Newlin. Interpretation Classes—Mr. Sherwood. Nor- 
mal Department and Children’s Work—EdithBane. 
Music pire cate y Ay A Sellstrom. Walter Keller, Mgr. 
Artist members of t aculty can be engagea for 
Recitals, Concerts and ae ales 
For Catalogues or Terms, Address MISS ADA H HOLMES, Secretar 


New York 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
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PRIZE COMPOSITION 


10 BE PERFORMED 


Pittsburg Male Chorus Competition 
Decided—Composer to Be An- 
nounced Later 


PirtssurG, Pa., Jan. 11.—The prize com- 
position, “Vision of Sir Launfal,” will be 
presented by the Pittsburg Male Chorus, 
James Stephen Martin, director, at the final 
concert to be given at Carnegie Music 


Hall, April 15, at which time the name 
of the composer will be announced. 

The composition is pronounced a work 
of great musical merit, and there is much 
speculation as to the identity of the writer. 
The chorus has adopted the plan of giving 
a prize of $100 for the best composition 
submitted once a year. As a result, com- 
posers have been stimulated to great effort. 
It was the intention, when the prize was 
offered, to give this composition at the 
first concert, but there was insufficient time 
between the closing of the contest and*date 
of the concert for the judges to go over 
the various manuscripts submitted, to make 
their award and to secure the printing of 
the winning composition for rehearsal. 

A joint concert by the chorus and the 
Pittsburg Orchestra is to be given at Ex- 
position Music Hall February 17, and Di- 
rector Emil Paur and Director Martin are 
now collaborating on a suitable program. 

The third concert of the season was 
given Friday night, at Carnegie Music Hall, 
by the Pittsburg Chorus, before an audi- 
ence that filled the house. Caroline Hud- 
son was the soloist. The program consisted of 
six numbers, and included a “Plainsman’s 
Song,” Paul Bliss; aria, “Dich Theure 
Halle,” Wagner, by ‘Miss Hudson; songs 
a capella by Preatorius, Handel and Hein- 
rich Jacobson; “The Blizzard,” a composi- 
tion by Charles Wakefield Cadman, of 
Pittsburg; “The Hand-Organ Man,” A. 
von Orthegraven, concluding with selec- 
tions from the third act of “Tannhauser,” 
making one of the most brilliant program 
climaxes in the history of Director Mar- 
tin’s splendid organization. 

Elizabeth Oliver entertained the Women’s 
Club of Carnegie, last Friday, when 
“Women in Music” was discussed. Mrs. 
J. A. Clark sketched the work of Mrs. H. 
A. Beach; Oliver Bell talked of “Scottish 
Legends,” and Helen Waldie gave a de- 
scriptive sketch of Mme. Sembrich. Music 
by women composers was also performed. 

This is “Paur week” in Pittsburg. Fri- 
day night Director Emil Paur, of the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, will present his long-her- 
alded symphony, “In der Natur,” which the 
orchestra has been rehearsing for several 
weeks, Additional interest is added to the 
presentation because of the local popularity 
of Mr. Paur. 

D. Stanley Harris, one of Pittsburg’s 
most noted bass. soloists, is to leave Pitts- 
burg for New York in a very few days. 
He has been identified with the Westing- 
house interests, and a shift in his position 
takes him to the metropolis, which is said 
to be a most agreeable change for him. 


E. C. S. 





MRS. KELSEY’S RECORD FEE 





Soprano Will Receive $4,000 a Year from 
First Church of Christ 


Mrs. Corinne Rider Kelsey has been in- 
duced to accept a position as soprano solo- 
ist in the First Church of Christ, in Néw 
York, at a fee never before paid to any 
singer in the history of church music in 
this country. Four thousand dollars is 
the amount of her contract, which begins 
immediately. The contract permits her to 
sing all of the engagements which her man- 
ager, Henry Wolfsohn, has arranged for 
this and next year, including several West- 
ern trips and a six weeks’ tour with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, commenc- 
ing on Easter Monday next. 

This gives a new record for the fees 
paid to prominent church singers. Mme. 
Clementine De Vere held that honor 
for many years, she having been paid 
$3,500 yearly by the West Presbyterian 
Church, in West Forty-second street, when 
she was at the height of her fame here 
some years ago. 





_ Lillian Blauvelt to Sing Here 


Lonpon, Jan. 12.—Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, 
the American prima donna, has been en- 
gaged as the leading soprano at the Men- 
delssohn centenary concert, to be held in 
Albert Hall on February 3. She will then 
proceed to New York, appearing in “Han- 
sel und Gretel” at Carnegie Hall on Feb- 
ruary 27. 








Minnie Tracey, a Young American 
Soprano, Deserts Concert for Opera 











MINNIE TRACEY AS “ELIZABETH” 





The American Soprano Who Has Made a Successful Début in Opera in Geneva 


Minnie Tracey, the young American so- 
prano, who has, heretofore, been proof 
against the wiles of the operatic stage, has 
succumbed at last. 

Miss Tracey, as readers of MUuSCAL 
AMERICA will recall, has been associated 
with tne musical life in Paris for some 
years, and has occupied an exceptional 
position on the concert stage. She has 
been a champion of the young composer 
and many new compositions have been 
brought to the attention of the public 
through her efforts. 

Now, however, this American singer has 
entered upon an operatic career and bids 


fair to surpass her reputation as a concert 
singer. During the past two months she 
has been singing at the Grand Opera in 
Geneva, Switzerland, with great success. 
She has sung the roles of Elizabeth in 
“Tannhauser,” Valentine in the “Hugue- 
nots,” Jsolde in “Tristan und Isolde” and 
Alceste in the Gluck opera, with such suc- 
cess that she has been re-engaged for fur- 
ther appearances. She will return to Paris 
and give a recital in the Salle Erard on 
January 22. - 

She has been decorated by the French 
Government with Palmes Académique, an 
honor seldom granted to a foreign artist. 





THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB 


Mrs. William R. Chapman Denies the 
Charge Brought Against It 


In the last issue of MusicaAL AMERICA 
a communication appeared, thanking the 
paper for having taken up the question of 
the various social and other organizations 
which are accustomed to secure the serv- 
ices of professional people by promises of 
press notices and other kindly offers, but 
without financial remuneration. 

In this connection it was stated in the 
communication referred to that one of 
these organizations which had been in the 
habit of doing this was the Rubinstein 
Club, of which Mrs. Harry Wallerstein 
is president, and which meets at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

We are informed by the secretary of the 
club, Mrs. William R. Chapman, that the 
charge brought against the club has no 
foundation, as it has always fairly and 
promptly remunerated those musicians who 
have appeared before it, except in the case 
to which reference was made, where Mrs. 
Chapman claims the singer requested an 
appearance without remuneration, in order 
that he might have a metropolitan appear- 
ance on his return from Europe. 

Musicat America has not the slightest 
desire to be unfair or unjust to the Rubin- 
stein Club—or any .other social organiza- 
tion, for that matter. Its purpose is to take 
up the crusade which began in a German 





musical paper and was afterwards taken 
up by the New York Times, against the 
custom, which is becoming more prevalent 
all the time, of inducing professional peo- 
ple, whose incomes are in most cases very 
limited, to give their services for nothing. 





George Deane in Manchester 


Boston, Jan. 11.—George Deane, the tenor 
soloist and teacher of Boston, was the 
soloist at a morning musicale given by so- 
ciety people of Manchester, N. H., last 
Friday afternoon, at the residence of Gov. 
Straus. Mr. Deane sang songs by Mrs. 
Beach, Thayer and Bullard, and was warmly 
received. Mr. Deane, with Mrs. Frances 
Dunton Wood, soprano, gave a special ves- 
per service at Franklin Church, Manchester, 
last Sunday. Mr. Deane sang songs from 
“The Creation” and “Prodigal Son,” and 
with Mrs. Wood sang a duet from Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” 





Carl Fiqué Lecturer on Wagner 


Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” was the subject 
of the second of a series of six lecture- 
recitals on “Important Chapters on Musical 
History,” which are being given by Carl 
Fiqué, in the music hall of the Academy, 
Brooklyn, on Monday afternoons. Mr. 
Fiqué pictured vividly the story of the 
opera, and played the principal motives on 
the piano. The hall was quite full, and 
the audience was greatly interested. 


E. G. D. 


MARCHESI'S FIRST 
CHICAGO RECITAL 


Mix-Up in Arrangements Causes 
a Complete Revision of 
Her Program 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11.—Mme. Blanche Mar- 
chesi was welcomed by a large audience 
last Sunday afternoon in Studebaker Thea- 
ter, having returned post haste from St. 
Paul, where she had attracted a $1,500 


house at her début. 

Unfortunately, through a mistaken ar- 
rangement, she knew nothing about the pro- 
gram in which she was to appear until she 
arrived in her dressing room. Under the 
circumstances it was difficult to judge of 
the value of her work, as she was at once 
placed at a tremendous disadvantage, hav- 
ing to announce all of her pieces before 
singing them. The program was so com- 
pletely rearranged that it was well nigh 
impossible to state just what was presented 
save that it was replete with intricacies of 
French and English concoctions, sprayed 
here and there with German songs. The 
French numbers were most wholesomely 
sung. The Hahn songs showed Mme. Mar- 
chesi’s art at its very best, although the 
Debussy number, “Mandolin,” had an ex- 
ceedingly novel and effective interpreta- 
tion. “The Soft-Footed Snow,” a quaint 
little composition given in Swedish, was 
carried in very finished fashion. She gave 
a series of bird songs by Liza Lehmann, 
imitations of the hoots of owls and the 
cuckoo, charmingly light numbers, with a 
versatility that amused the audience im- 
mensely. In the matter of interpretations 
there were points of interest and value and 
the diction displayed in the interpretation 
of English songs was worthy of high com- 
mendation ; sins of enunciation are so many 
in singers given to the vernacular that it 
is pleasurable to get the real message un- 
obscured by technic. 

Mme. Marchesi showed herself mistress 
of the pianissimo in delicately shaded 
phrasing and shows how far it is possible 
to get with slender vocal resources where 
the voice is rather too light for distinct dra- 
matic music. Mme. Marchesi was the star 
of a benefit given in behalf of the Sicilian 
sufferers last Thursday at the Auditorium, 
the Northwestern Railroad having guaran- 
teed her a special train to Clinton, in order 
to reach her concert there after her appear- 
ance here early in the bill. C. E. N. 








PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY PLANS 





Auxiliary Club and Orchestra to Give 
Excellent Programs 


The People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club 
announces its third chamber music concert 
of this season for Friday evening, January 
15, at 8:15 in Cooper Union Hall. 

[he program will comprise the Mozart 
G Minor Quartet for -piano, played by 
Mme. Gustav Dannreuther, with members 
of the Dannreuther Quartet; Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill” Sonata, Joseph Weisbach, 
soloist, and Rheinberger’s Quartet, op. 114, 
performed by the Dannreuther Quartet. 

The next People’s Symphony Concert 
will be given at Carnegie Hall, January 22, 
at 8:15. The program follows: Overture 
to “Der Freischiitz” (Weber), Aria from 
“Der Freischiitz” (Weber), Laura Combs, 
soprano; Fourth Symphony, Opus 60 
(Beethoven), Air from D Minor Suite for 
strings (Bach), “Finlandia,” Sibelius. 

These concerts are designed to give the 
public opportunities to hear the best music 
at low prices. 

Tickets for these concerts may be ob- 
tained at the office of the society, No. 32 
Union Square, East, Room 1106. 





H. R. HUMPHRIES ACTIVE 





Plans Concerts for Two Choral Organi- 
zations Which He Directs 


The New York Banks’ Glee Club, H. R. 
Humphries conductor, will give a concert 
in Carnegie Hall on February 16, the first 
half of which will be devoted to Mendels- 
sohn in honor of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. Mosenthal’s “Thana- 
topsia” will occupy the rest of the pro- 
gram. 

The North Shore Choral Society, which 
meets at Flushing; L. I., also under the di- 
rection of Mr. Humphries, is making such 
progress that it is preparing for its first 
concert in the near future. Gaul’s “Joan 
of Arc” will be given. Some of the promi- 
nent members and officers of the organiza- 
tion are W. H. Johns, John C. Vandewater, 
John H. Prall, Alfred H. Schlesinger, John 
Clarke and H. T. Rodman. 
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LOS ANGELES OPERA 
SBASON INAUGURATED 


Lambardi Company Makes Debut 
for the Present Year in Perform- 
ances of Standard Works 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 7.—The Lam- 
bardi opera company has just concluded its 
first week on American soil this season, 
and music-lovers of the city who patron- 
ized it with a fair representation nightly 
at the Mason Opera House, are now in a 
good position to judge of its capabilities. 

The best performance was that of “La 
Bohéme,” given on Wednesday evening. 
MusicaAL AMERICA’s correspondent has 
just returned from New York City, 
and though he saw “La Bohéme” 


presented under apparently highly fa- 
vorable auspices there, he saw no cast 
of such general effectiveness as that shown 
in this city. The apportionment of the 
principals was as folkows: Mima, Ester 
Ferrabini;' Rodolfo, Gerardi Graziani; 
Marcello, Alessandro Modesti; Colline, 
Pietro Martino; Schaunard, Pompeo Elena; 
Musetta, Cecilia Tamanti - Zavaschi; 
Benoit and Alcindoro, Natale Cervi. The 
quartet of Bohemians was absolutely ideal. 
Graziani, who possesses a lyric voice of 
ample range and pleasing quality, easily 
and gracefully used, is of face and figure 
to suggest the poetic Rudolf, and at this 
performance acted with spirit and intel- 
ligence quite unusual in the ordinary tenor. 
Modesti, an artist of the old _ school, 
brought consummate histrionic and vocal 
methods to bear upon his role, and young 
Mr. Martino, who possesses a voluminous 
bass voice apparently destined to make him 
famous, did the same with his assignment, 
singing the well-known “coat song” of the 
last act with exquisite tenderness and well- 
gauged effect. Mlle. Ferrabini, who came 
to the coast last year, is a young woman 
of singular beauty and richly emotional 
voice, a voice not used with painstaking 
care in all places, but still a voice of 
great beauty and effect, rather of mezzo 
than high soprano quality. As Mimi she 
was highly successful. Mme. Tamanti- 
Zavaschi, who had proven a disappoint- 
ment earlier in the week, redeemed herself 
in great part with a spirited and coquettish 
impersonation of Musetta. Jacchia direct- 
ed, and the orchestra played well. 

“Rigoletto,” the opening performance, 
was a disappointment in some ways, though 
gratifying in others. Rattain, who is great- 
ly lauded within the company, did not 
prove himself the artist that his advance 
enthusiasts proclaimed him. He has an 
excellent tenor voice, in fact, an unusual 
one, but he is extraordinarily careless in 
its use, and, as a result, he sometimes 
achieves the great effects he strives for, 
and sometimes does not. Mr. Modesti as 
the Duke fulfilled all expectations, for, 
though his voice is very mature, his method 
is perfect, and likely to preserve his voice 
as long as he lives. Mme. Tamanti-Za- 
vaschi came to an audience whose last im- 
pression of Gilda was left by the incom- 
parable Padovani, and _ accordingly 
scored no personal success. 

“Trovatore,” on Tuesday evening, pre- 
sented an interesting young tenor, who, if 
he will continue to study and will also 
exercise his mental faculties in his work, 
should have a brilliant future. He is 
Alessandro Scalabrini, possessor of a large 


and brilliant voice well fitted for dramatic 
réles. So far, however, he possesses voice 
and little else, as he has -no conception of 
real acting. His “Di Quella Pira,” was 
sung in ringing fashion which brought him 
a tumultuous encore... Mme. Campoli, very 
much hampered by a cold, appeared as Leo- 
nora. Her voice was evidently in no con- 
dition for judgment. Giuseppe Pimazzoni, 
a reliable veteran whose study art is like 
Modesti’s, carried off the real artistic hon- 
ors of the performance, singing “Il. Balen” 
magnificently. Artidoro Mauceri played 
Ferrando, and a new contralto, or rather 
mezzo-soprano, was introduced in Dolores 
Frau. Mme. Frau is the best of her species 
Lambardi has had for a number of years, 
as she sings in a well-placed, even voice, 
which, if not of especially sensuous quality, 
is finely used. 

Frau’s Carmen occasioned marked di- 
vergence of criticism. All agree that she 
is not great in the part, but as to her de- 
gree of acceptability there is difference of 
opinion. When it is taken into considera- 
tion that there are very few operatic act- 
resses who are capable of giving even an 
endurable rejuvenation of the Bizet-Mer- 
rimée heroine, Frau’s consistent and at all 
times intelligent work does not seem bad. 
As Don José, Battain was far better placed 
than as the Duke in “Rigoletto,” and sang 
with great dramatic effect. 

“Faust,” on Friday evening, came near 
being ruined by the orchestra. Graziani 
had the title-part, Ferrabini played Mar- 
guerite and Martino was Mephistopheles. 
The individual hit was scored by Angelo 
Antola, singing Valentine. Antola’s voice 
is smaller than many another baritone’s, 
but it is intensely youthful, of great range, 
and of velvety quality. His “Dio Pos- 
sente”’ called down the greatest applause 
of the season. Through indispositions of 
both conductors, Jacchia and Lebegott, the 
direction devolved upon the chorus-master, 
Baravelli. Though he has done a great 
deal with his chorus, he is not at home 
with an orchestra, and as a result the tempi 
were so uncertain that the singers were 
in constant fear, Graziani actually omitting 
the final skyward sweep of “Salve Dimora” 
because he was afraid the orchestra would 
not support him. 

The second week of opera will commence 
with the familiar double bill, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” on Monday 
evening. In the last-named work Mme. 
Tosi-Ardizoni will make her first appear- 
ance here, as Nedda, while Antola will re- 
peat his well-remembered characterization 
of Tonio. 





Reception for Allan A. Brown 


Allan A. Brown, the donor of the mag- 
nificent and valuable music department of 
the Boston Public Library, was tendered 
a reception and dinner recently in Boston. 
The affair, which was arranged by B. J. 
Lang, was in the nature of a love-feast. 
Mr. Brown made an informal address in 
which he indulged himself in some inter- 
esting reminiscences of musical Boston. A 
large gathering of representative musicians 
and amateurs was present. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s forthcoming 
appearances in Strauss’s “Elektra” at the 
Dresden Court Opera have necessitated a 
rearrangement of her concert dates. Her 
appearance in Brussels has been postponed 
from January 24 till the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and in her place Efren Zimbalist, 
the Russian violinist, will play at the Syl- 
vain Dupuis concert. 





Emile Sauret played a violin arrange- 
ment of his own of Grieg’s “Norwegian 
Bridal Procession” at the last Boosey Con- 
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Coloratu fa Poa al Meee Recitais—Oratorio 


Soprano 


upil of the Celebrated Lehmann 
Teacher of the Lehmann Method. 
809 Carnegie Hall, New York 


SAFONOFF CONDUCTS 
SCHUBERT SYMPHONY 


A Slavic Interpretation of this 
Great Work at the Philhar- 
monic Concert 


The -Philharmonic Orchestra gave its 
fourth Saturday concert of the season in 
Carnegie Hall, January ¢, and offered 
the following program: 





Symphony No. 8 (two movements), B ‘minor, 
unfinished, Schubert; Concerto for violoncello, 
Robert Voelckmann, played by Leo. Schulz; Sym- 
phony No. 5, Tschaikowsky. 

Wassily Saffonoff was the conductor, and 
the augmented orchestra played to a well- 
filled house, which contained many local 
musical celebrities. 

The beautiful Schubert symphony, a mu- 
sical classic known and loved all over the 
world, was given with a soberness and 
restraint that to many lessened the sparkle 
and joyousness which distinguish this frag- 
mentary lyric. 

Enthusiasm, joyousness, vocalized happi- 
ness are, after all, but relative, and the 
Slavonic ideal is a somber monotone for 
the most part, as compared with the light- 
heartedness of the Latin races, whose spirit 
Schubert, more than any other German, so 
completely and so satisfactorily embodied 
in his melodies. As it is impossible for 
the hermit to faithfully reproduce the aban- 
don and complete optimism of the youth, 
either man or maiden, from whose life care 
has been wholly free, M. Safonoff colored 
the Schubert Symphony with his racial tem- 
perament and gave a beautiful and mu- 
sicianly rendition, and not one that sug- 
gested the vernal beauties of a Spring day. 

Leo Schulz gave the Voelckmann concer- 
to in admirable style. Its technical diffi- 
culties were as naught to him, and its 
cantabile passages were played with a 
warmth of tone quality, fine appreciation of 
nuance and intonation that emphasized his 
rank as a virtuoso. 

In the Tschaikowsky symphony Mr. Saf- 
onoff was at his best, and he made of it a 
faithful tone picture of Russian character 
and temperament. In the Waltz movement 
Mr. Safonoff clearly displayed the differ- 
ence between the Russian and the Viennese 
or French temperament; so, too, in the 
Scherzo, or its Russian equivalent, did 
he show a people boisterous but not light- 
hearted and melancholy without fatalism. 
_As a musical representation of the Rus- 
sian temperament, a mirror of the lights 
and shades in the character of the Czar’s 
people and a composition of great perma- 
nent value, it was most satisfactory. 





ANNA MILLER WOOD'S PUPILS 





Students from Various Cities Appear to 
Good Advantage 


Boston, Jan. 11.—Anna Miller Wood, 
the contralto soloist and teacher, numbers 
among her talented pupils this year, as in 
previous seasons, several California girls 
who are being engaged for concerts and 
private musicales in and near Boston. 
Phyllis Lindsey, of Los Angeles, was en- 
gaged this year to sing the soprano part 
in “The Messiah,” which is given annually 


at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Providence, 
R. L, by a large chorus. Anita Parker, of 
San Francisco, whose two recitals there 
last Summer after one season’s study with 
Miss Wood brought forth such flattering 
newspaper comments, has had several en- 
gagements at private musicales in Boston, 
Milton and Jamaica Plain this season. 

Viola Van Orden, a well-known concert 
singer of San Francisco, is coming East 
this month to study with Miss Wood for 
the remainder of the season. Camilla Steig, 
of York, Pa., a church singer and teacher, 
is also coming this month for a three 
months’ normal course with Miss Wood. 

Nativa Mandeville, of Providence, gave 
two recitals there in December, one an en- 
tire program in French and one in Eng- 
lish, and the Journal and Tribune, the two 
important daily papers in that city, were 
warm in their praises of her work. 

Llewella Olafson, contralto, who was 
with Savage’s “Madama Butterfly” com- 
pany last season, singing the part of Kate 
Pinkerton, has been engaged to sing with 
the new Boston Opera Company next sea- 
son. She was specially engaged for solo 
singing at the Spring Hill Church, Somer- 
ville, on Christmas Sunday, and is also to 
appear in a morning of German music at 
The Tuileries this week bibaaaar 44 5 





ORCHESTRA GIVES 
TO ITALIAN FUND 


Director Stagliano, of Atlantic City, 
Loses All of His Relatives in 
Earthquake 


Attantic Ciry, N. J., Jan. 13.—The Steel 
Pier Symphony Orchestra, of which Leon- 
ardo Stagliano is the director, sent a liberal 
offering to the sufferers from the earth- 
quake in Sicily. Though Director Stagli- 
ano’s parents and other relatives were lost 
in the disaster, he directed the regular con- 
certs. Recent soloists from Philadelphia 
have been Katheryn Rosenkranz and Elsie 
Baker Lynn, contraltos; Daniel Clayton 
Donovan and Eugene Tyrell, tenors; Har- 
old Beyer Stahler, baritone. 

A social meeting took the place of the 
regular study hour of the Crescendo Club 
on January 12, at the residence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Hayes. The program was 
given by the club and Miss Lewis, Mrs. 
John S. Ingram, Miss Bolte, Maud Bozeth, 
Mrs. August Bolte and Mrs. H. E. Conrad. 

Mrs. Josie Balliet, a member of the 
Crescendo Club, is giving a series of ten 
lectures in Boston before the Metaphysical 
Society. 7 ee 








Manhattan’s Sunday Night Concert 


There was an enormous audience at the 
Manhattan Opera House last Sunday eve- 
ning. A long and varied program was pre- 
sented in which the following artists were 
heard: - Parola, Zeppilli, Mariska-Aldrich, 
Dufranne, Espinasse, Gerville-Réache, 
Vieulle, Gianoli-Galletti, Valles, and de Se- 
gurola. Campanini conducted; Marcel 
Charlier played the accompaniments. The 
house was most enthusiastic and the no- 
encore rule was several times broken. 





The death of Kathi Launer recalls the 
names of Paul Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler, 
Alfred Geraldini, whom she married, and 
Carey. With all of these famous devotees 
of ee she was intimately asso- 
ciated. 








Fall and Winter 
Tour for. ... 
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SPALDING 
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MME. JOMELLI 
Prima Donna Soprano from 
Metropolitan and Manhat- 
ten Opera Houses 
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“ He had the lightness of touch and fanc 
Gallic spirit of Saint-Saens.’’"—Evening Post. 
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BROOKLYN HEARS 
NOTED MUSICIANS 


Max Fiedler, Dr. Wullner and Mischa 
Elman Receive Ovations in 
“City of Churches” 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Max 
Fiedler conductor, gave its third concert of 
this season in the Opera House of the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, January 8 
It was assisted by Mischa Elman, the young 
Russian violinist. The program consisted 


of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Concerto in D major for violin, 
op. 35, and Weber’s Overture to the opera 
“Der Freischiitz.” The consensus of opin- 
ion was that Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
had never been better given, and that 
Brooklyn had never before heard such 
wonderful tone on the violin, as in Mischa 
Elman’s playing of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo. He was recalled many times. This 
was his first appearance in Brooklyn. Every 
seat was sold three days before the congert 
and though many stood rather than miss 
such a program, at least 300 were turned 
away. 

The Preliminary Lecture Recital to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra concert was 
given in the Music Hall of the Academy 
on January 7 by Howard Brockway, a 
Brooklyn man, now a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Peabody Institute Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore. 

Shanna Cumming and some friends, as- 
sisted by Mr. Ridkar Liete at the piano, 
reviewed the opera “Carmen,” Friday after- 
noon, at the home of Shanna Cumming. 

Arion Hall was crowded with real mu- 
sic-lovers Sunday afternoon, January 10, 
to hear the great Liedersinger, Dr. Wiill- 
ner, in a song recital. His program con- 
sisted of ten songs by Schubert, two by 
Brahms, two by Hugo Wolf, two by Rich- 
ard Strauss, and four by Schumann. The 
audience was very enthusiastic over each 
number, but especially over “Cacilie,” by 
Strauss, and “Die beiden Grenadiere,” by 
Schumann, after which they applauded and 
shouted so that he had to come out and 
bow many times. E. G. D. 








KITTY CHEATHAMWM’S ACTIVITY. 


Singer Kept Busy with Her Unique Re- 
citals of Child Songs 


Kitty Cheatham, the interpreter of the 
song litérature of childhood, left New 
York last week for Wheeling, W. Va., 
where she will provide entertainment for 
young people and old people whose hearts 
are still young. 

Miss Cheatham is very busy these days. 
On the 29th of last month she presented 
a program in Ogdensburg; December 30 
she was in New York for a private house 
party; at the Plaza on the morning of 
December 31 she contributed her services 
for the benefit of the Children’s Branch 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and New Year’s Day she gave a re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. Henry Seligman. 

She will return from her Southern trip 
in time for a concert to be given on Janu- 
ary 12 at A€olian Hall, in which she is 
on the program with several other artists. 

On the 17th, at the Klein “Pop,” she will 
appear with Petschnikoff and Darbyshire 
Jones; on the 26th with Myron W. Whit- 
ney, Jr., and Ethel Cave-Cole she will help 
entertain the members of the Colony Club. 
On the 28th she will add a new feature to 
her recitals, the reading of scenes from 
the old English comedies, in which she 
will have the assistance of Kate Douglass 
Wiggin and Mrs. ~. H. Blashfield. 


Tina Lerner and Glenn Hall were the 
guests of Mrs. William Graff Sime at an in- 
formal tea given in the Red Room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day afternoon, January 4. 











MANHATTAN OPERA TENOR IN PICTURESQUE ROLE 











- Photo Copyright by Mishkin. 
FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO AS “MARIO” IN “TOSCA” 


This Spanish Tenor, Who Has Lately Joined the Manhattan Opera House Com- 
pany, Has Proved to Be a Strong Acquisition to Mr. Hammerstein’s Ranks— 
The Accompanying Illustration Shows Him in One of His Most Successful 


Réles 





INAUGURAL MUSIC PLANNED 





Percy S. Foster Chairman of Commit- 
tee—General Allen Defends 
Army Music 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 11.—Percy S. 
Foster, who has been closely identified with 
the musical life of the city, has been chosen 
as chairman of the Inaugural Music Com- 
mittee. It is planned to make the musical 
side of the occasion more varied and inter- 
esting than has been the custom. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs 
recently raised the question as to the neces- 
sity of bands in the Signal Corps. General 
James Allen, chief signal officer, defended 
the estimates and asserted that music was 
an absolute necessity in the service. He 
pointed out that every other branch had a 
band for every regiment, or for each colonel 
in command, and thought that the Signal 
Corps ought have inspiring music, too. 


H. 


Visitor—‘How does your daughter get 
on with her music, Mrs. Richquick?” 

Hostess—“Not very well, but her teacher 
says that if I buy her a hippodrome she 
will do much better.” 
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GUILIA STRAKOSCH’S SUCCESS 





Hattie Clapper Morris’s Pupil Wins 


Opera Contract as a Reward 


GHENT, Jan. 4.—At the Grand Opera here 
to-night Mlle. Guila Strakosch made her 
début in “La Boheme,” in which she sang 
Mimi and made a great artistic as well as 
popular success. 

So decided was her triumph that Director 
F. Castellans at once offered her a long 
contract, with a répertoire in Italian, of 
appearances at the principal opera houses 
of Europe, also in Russia and in Cairo. 
She has also under consideration a contract 
for a répertoire in French, including 
“Louise,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Tosca,” 
“Faust,” “La Boheme,” etc. Mlle. Stra- 
kosch is a pupil of Mrs. Hattie Clapper 
Morris, the noted New York teacher. 


Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, mentioned 
in this dispatch, has won distinction 
through the number of successful pupils 
she has prepared for the opera and concert 
stage. 





VARIED PROGRAM AT 
THE KLEIN “POP” 


Marum Quartet, Heinrich Gebhard 
and Harriet Foster the 
Entertainers 





The rather small audience which gath- 
ered at the Klein “Pop” at the German 
Theater, Fifty-ninth street and Madison 
avenue last Sunday afternoon, was treated 
to an exceptionally effective program. Be- 
fore the opening of the concert Mr. Klein 
announced that owing to the sudden seri- 
ous illness of Mr. Betti, first violin of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, the Marum Quartet had 
been secured in its place, and the program 
would proceed with few changes. 

The Marum Quartet was heard in Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in D Major, which was 
played with grace and finish. A pleasing 
intermezzo by Ipolitoff-lvanow, given for 
the first time in New York, and with Hein- 
rich Gebhard in two movements from the 
Brahms’s F Minor piano quintet, op. 34. 
Under the circumstances it would be un- 
just to attempt criticism of the perform- 
ance of a work which presents the technical 
difficulties of the Brahms Quintet, but a 
word of praise is due the players for their 
exceptionally fine playing in the scherzo. 

Mr. Gebhard, who is heard here too in- 
frequently, gave two groups of solos. His 
playing was marked by technical mastery, 
brilliancy, clearness, beautiful nuances and a 
rare perception of the spirit of the com- 
poser. He was enthusiastically applauded. 

Harriet Foster sang several songs during 
the afternoon. Her voice is a rich con- 
tralto, particularly pleasing in its middle 
register. She has an excellent style and 
good technical qualities which showed to 
best advantage in Schubert’s “Wohin?” 

The program as given follows: 


CPUATORE EP DMO sv. ob0's cha cdcwe'vi ewe bs 0c eee 


Marum Quartet. 

OD a A eer Saint-Saéns 

Harriet Foster. 

Gavotte, B Minor bétuodbusecsawh oe Bach-Saint-Saéns 
‘Aufschw ung,’ Romance, F sharp.....Schumann 
Vie Oe Se Mo eeac hed cabcewn’ dae Chopin 

Heinrich Gebhard. 

TETre Perey) bere [politoff-Ivanow 

Marum Quartet. 

Lien BNE. oc ues Baha 5 6S 0s 6 lak Franz 

wl SE AAR Reynaldo-Hahn 

os” area ens >t ae Pey, e 

Harriet Foster. 

PET. ian sacks ce kalhc obs cata Gabriel 


“La Cloche”’ 


Intermezzo 


Faure 


ROGGE, - ORNs Ws cn é'k's vce ch 0eesreee Liszt 
Heinrich Gebhard. 

WE EG TAs od cua alee ob uh's Fane Maude 

oe RO OR Ok PR AS ...+.MacDowell 

“Tad Teer Vices tak ds vhsavans .. Victor Harris 


Harriet Foster. 

From Quintet, F Minor, Op. 34, Andante, un 
poco adagio, Scherzo........sseeseeees Brahms 
{r. Gebhard and the Marum Quartet. 
Accompanists, Max Liebling and Bruno Huhn. 








Piano Players 
and Piano Teachers: 


You have devoted years, perhaps, 
to the study of music, but has your 
study of the piano been as thorough 
as your work warrants? The vitals 
of the piano are contained in the 
action, 


STRAUCH BROS.’ 


Piano Actions 


Are fully described in an interesting 


book, which traces the history of the 
development of the pianoforte action 
from earliest days. 
Let us mail you a copy. 
Sent free on request. 
STRAUCH BROS. 
30 Tenth Avenue New York 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
BECOME ‘OPERA CRAZY’ 


[Continued from page 1] 





will not accept such a position, but will ac- 
cept one of the various propositions which 
are being formulated by his friends, 
among whom are men of great wealth and 
standing in New York, as well as men of 
wealth and standing in other cities. ; 

In plain words, Mr. Dippel will not dis- 
appear from the operatic situation or be- 
come a nonentity at the Metropolitan. On 
the contrary, he will either continue with 
the Metropolitan forces in a position of 
importance and responsibility, or his friends 
will see to it that he has a position of im- 
portance and responsibility either in New 
York or in Chicago, as the head of some 
great operatic venture. 

This, in New York, may go so far—either 
in a combination with Mr. Hammerstein, 
should Mr. Hammerstein wish it or it be 
agreeable—in which case some of the 
wealthiest men of New York may probably 
secede from their alliance with the Metro- 
politan and join the Hammerstein-Dippel 
combination—or Mr. Dippel may head an- 
other organization entirely independent of 
both the present opera houses, which will 
give German opera the place the lovers 
of German opera believe it should have in 
our metropolitan musical and social life, 
or the big men who are now interesting 
themselves in a comprehensive scheme of 
opera for Chicago—which will include an 
opera house fully equal to anything New 
York has—will offer Mr. Dippel the gen- 
eral direction’ and management, and give 
him a position similar to that which is now 
occupied by Mr. Gatti-Casazza at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

As already indicated in this paper, one 
of the outcomes of the situation at the 
Metropolitan, where the directors at the 
end of the season will be face to face with 
a very serious deficit, variously estimated 
from a quarter to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion, will be the creation of a separate 
business department, with a separate busi- 
ness manager who will have nothing to do 
with the artistic direction. That, of course, 
will’ remain, under the present ‘contract, 
with Mr. Gatti-Casazza, till his contract 
expires—unless the company which now 
runs. not the real estate of the opera house 
but the operatic season, finding themselves, 
even after’ they have paid the deficit, with 
their capital wiped out, should conclude to 
sell out to. some new corporation, which 
is also on the cards, and which scheme 
has the support of many wealthy men. In 
that case, it is possible that an offer might 
be made to Mr. Gatti-Casazza to buy his 
contract from him, and place Mr. Dippel 
in the position of director of the artistic 
side of the Metropolitan, with the assist- 
ance of a competent business man to run 
the business end of the enterprise. 

Then, too, we must reckon with the New 
Theater which is being constructed, and 
which will give musical performances, in 
which Mr, Dippel may or may not be in- 
terested. 

Summed up, the operatic situation may be 
said to be about as follows: 

That, in the future, opera will not be 
simply confined to New York City, but will 
have a home in Philadelphia, in Boston, in 
Chicago, and before long, no doubt, in 
San Francisco, 

That there may be a working arrange- 
ment but no “trust” between the managers 
so that the leading artists can be exchanged 
or used for one part of the season in one 
house, and for another part of the season 
in another. The opera-going public will 
no longer be content to have to come to 
New York for its opera, or depend upon the 
brief traveling tours of the New York 
operatic companies at the close of the regu- 
lar season in New York. 

In the tremendous evolution of opera 
which is imminent in this country, as we 
said, Mr. Hammerstein will play a great 
part, while Mr. Andreas Dippel—by the 
ability which he has shown in his work at 
the Metropolitan, and through the large 
following he has socially as well as in the 
professional world—will also be an impor- 
tant and controlling factor. 

It may safely be prophesied that within 
the next five years, certainly within the 


next ten, opera of the first class will be 
given in the principal cities of the United 
States in splendid opera houses, by inde- 
pendent organizations, though the stars 
will possibly be divided up under some 
general management, though not exactly a 
trust. 

What would you say if, some day, you 
saw the announcement to the effect that 
the great double house of William K. Van- 
derbilt, which is near the Catholic Cathe- 
dral, on Fifth avenue, and which occupies, 
as you know, an entire block, would be the 
site of the greatest opera house the world 
had ever seen? 


WALTER SPRY GIVES 
RECITAL IN CHICAGO 


Teacher and Pianist Brings Forth De- 
lightful Program with Aid of 
Alexander Krauss 











WALTER SPRY 


Well-Known Chicago Teacher and 
Pianist, Who Gave a Recital 
Last Week 


Cuicaco, Jan. 9.—Walter Spry, the well- 
known teacher and pianist, gave his annual 
recital last Sunday afternoon in Music 
Hall, and it proved to be an enjoyable 


affair. On this occasion Mr. Spry had the 
artistic assistance of Alexander Krauss, 
violinist of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra. They opened the program with 
Brahms’s sonata for piano and violin in 
G Major. The reading throughout was 
sane and spirited and excellent in ensem- 
ble. This great work is heard here too 
infrequently and its revelation at this time 
was most agreeable, and its interpretation 
clearly defined. 

Mr. Spry then played Liszt’s “Funer- 
ailles,” and a‘charming transcription of 
the “Spinning Song” from the “Flying 
Dutchman” and two Chopin. numbers, the 
Nocturne in D and the A Flat Valse. The 
former was particularly well given; indeed, 
all of his playing was scholarly and: he 
shows great gain in breadth and tonal qual- 
ity since his concert last year. The concert 
was concluded with a Schubert number, in 
which Mr, Spry was ably seconded by Mr. 
Krauss. C. E. N. 





A Singer’s Voice Is His Own 


Paris, Jan. ¢.—The well-known tenor, 
Van Dyck, has won a suit against a 
French phonograph company which repro- 
duced his singing of parts of “Tannhau- 
ser,” without his permission. Though he 
had sold the rights to a German company, 
the French court of appeals decided in his 
favor. The decision is of interest and im- 
portance to manufacturers of phonograph 
records. 
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Musical College to Aid Sicilian Sufferers—Ernest Kroeger in Recital 
—Activities of Local Artists 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11.—Ernest R. Kroeger, 
the St. Louis pianist and composer, gave 
an entertaining recital here last Wednes- 
day evening in Cable Hall, presenting 
his own compositions and a song cycle of 
nine songs, interpreted by the young bari- 
tone, Chris Anderson, and the artistic ac- 
companist, Edwin Schneider. It was, all 
in all, a very interesting recital. and indi- 
cates that the American composer is genu- 
inely alive to his opportynities. 

The directors of the Chicago Auditorium 
Association held their annual meeting and 
elected officers last Wednesday. As the 
receipts now afford a profitable investment 
the question of turning over the Auditorium 
Hotel for a business block appears to have 
been abandoned. 

One of the most novel and interesting 
benefits for Sicilian earthquake sufferers 
has been arranged by the Chicago Musical 
College and the total receipts for the 
affair will be turned over to the commit- 
tee in charge of Chicago contributions. 
Manager William K. Ziegfeld has arranged 
to present a double program of opera and 
drama in the Studebaker Theater, Thurs- 
‘day, January 14. 

Helen Crossett, of Sycamore, IIl., a sev- 
enteen-year-old pianist who has been study- 
ing here for two years past with George 
E. Lewis, of the Chicago Conservatory, 
created quite a sensation as the soloist of 
the Ballmann Orchestral Concert at the 
North Side Turner Hall, playing the Men- 
delssohn G Minor Concerto. 

Augusta Cottlow, Chicago’s most dis- 
tinguished young pianist, will give a recital 
here Sunday afternoon, February 7, at the 
Studebaker Theater. 

The Chicago Choir Bureau has been un- 
usually busy this season. Louis Taylor 
has just returned from a very successful 
business trip through lowa. He is under 
the management of this concern, which has 
been placing the Donald Robertson Com- 
pany of players advantageously through- 
out the West. 

John J. Hattstaedt, Frederick Root and 
H. S. Perkins, who took part in the 
M. T. N. A. Congress at Washington, all 
consider it as one of the most notable and 
enjoyable sessions they have ever attended. 

Dr. Charles E. Allum, of this city, who 
is director of the Choral Club of Moline, 
Ill., has in preparation there “The Sultan 
of Sulu” for early representation. 

Adair Hickman, tenor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, has gone abroad for an 
indefinite stay. He will devote his time 
to study. 

Mrs. Florence Pierron, a Chicago contral- 
to, who has given a number of recitals 
here of the German lieder, has accepted the 
position of director of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Illinois Woman’s College at 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Mrs. Kate Jordan Hewitt, of the Fisk 
Teachers’ Agency, has made an unusually 
large number of engagements this Janu- 
ary for lucrative church positions. 

The Chicago String Quartet made a pro- 
foundly artistic impression at its second con- 
cert Saturday morning in the recital hall 
of Orchestra Hall, with Ernesto Consolo, 
the Italian pianist, as assisting artist. The 
Sgambati Quintet, op. 5, for string quartet 
and piano, was delightfully done, and 
the work of Leopold Kramer, the first vio- 
linist of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
was notable for its tonal beauty. 

Edna Richolson, the brilliant young 
pianist who was the favorite pupil of Ra- 
phael Joseffy, and earned her own laurels 
last season as a concert pianist, gave a 
fine recital yesterday at Marian, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hamlin gave a 
New Year’s Day feast in honor of Coen- 
raad v. Bos, the pianist, who accompa- 
nies Dr. Ludwig Willner on his American 
tour. 

One of Chicago’s most distinguished pi- 
anists, Mary Wood Chase, gave a concert 
yesterday in Boston, Mass. 


“Marion Green, Chicago’s distinguished 
baritone, is enjoying a season of decided 
success. His last appearance at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., caused a skilled writer of that 
city to remark: “He sings with an ease 
that is remarkable, and his work {is the em- 
bodiment of artistic singing.” 

Sybil Sammis, the distinguished dra- 
matic soprano, gave a successful song re- 
cital with Frank La Forge last Wednes- 
day in Rockford, Ill. They attracted and 
entertained one of the most fashionable 
and enthusiastic audiences of the season. 

William H. Sherwood, Chicago’s dis- 
tinguished pianist, is the visiting director of 
music at St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, 
Ill., and also of the Presbyterian College 
at Milford, Tex. He leaves for Knoxville 
on March 4, which marks the thirteenth 
year of his connection with this institution. 
Mr. Sherwood will be in Milford, Tex., on 
April 30, and this is his fourth year that 
he has made two trips a year to this col- 
lege. Mr. Sherwood has been made chair- 
man for the Chicago Madrigal Club Con- 
test. 

Etta Edwards, the well-known vocal in- 
structor, lectured to her professional pu- 
pils on “The Demonstration of the Prin- 
ciples of Singing” last week. The lecture 
proved of great interest to all present. 

Two songs by Arthur Olaf Andersen 
were published in January by the John 
Church Co. The titles are “Innocence” 
and “In the Silence of the’ Night.” Both 
songs were sung with great success by 
Chris Anderson at his recital in Music 
Hall. Arthur Olaf Andersen and Freder- 
ick Stock, the distinguished conductor of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, com- 
posed the incidental music for the opening 
of the Cliff Dwellers’ Club, Wednesday 
evening, January 5. 

A recital of English and German songs 
was given by Henry Martin Best, baritone, 
assisted by Lillian Roemheld, violinist, on 
Friday evening, January 8, at the Audi- 
torium Recital Hall. 

Helena Bingham, the young and talented 
Chicago composer, has just returned from 
St. Louis, where she passed the holidays. 
One of her compositions, “Love, the 
Rover,” dedicated to David Bispham, was 
sung by him in his recital here in Music 
Hall. Another of her songs, “Of What Is 
My Heart Singing?” was heard here late- 
ly. Grant Hadley is using her song, “Ac- 
ceptance,” and Garnett Hedge sings “Spare 
Me My Dreams,” which are received every- 
where with great success. 

The Woman’s Club, of La Grange, IIL, 
met Tuesday afternoon, January 7. The 
program was furnished by Hugo Kort- 
schak, violinist, and Isaac Van Grove, pi- 
anist. 

The Lake View Woman’s Club recently 
gave an interesting program. Hamlin Gar- 
land spoke on Edward MacDowell, the 
composer, and several MacDowell songs 
were sung by Mrs. Lucille Stevenson 
Tewksbury. Helen Bushee was the accom- 
panist. 

Max Heinrich and Julia Heinrich, his 
daughter, gave a song and dramatic recital 
to members of the Chicago Woman’s. Aid 
Society. Both the father and daughter 
were heard at their best and the success 
of the program was notable. 

Adelaide Harding Vincent, the distin- 
guished young pianist, lectured at the Young 
Fortnightly Club to-day, her subject being 
“The Influence of Vienna Upon Music.” 
Hans Schroeder was the assisting artist. 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, the young baritone, 
is not only a singer of talent, but a teacher 
of merit. In a private recital last week 
at his studio in the Fine Arts Building, he 
gave twelve songs, composed by himself, 
and they were done very effectively. Mr. 
sergen was a pupil of George Henschel, 
the well-known New York instructor, and 
studied composition under Arthur Olaf 
Andersen, now a resident of this city. Mr. 
Bergen is the soloist at the First Presby- 
terian Church, of Lake View. H. D. 
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RECITALISTS HOLD SWAY IN BOSTON 





Ernest Kroeger, of St. Louis, Plays His Own Compositions—aAlbert 
Spalding Displays His Artistic Achievements—Kneisel and 
Flonzaley Quartets Divide Honors 


Boston, Jan. 10—The Symphony Or- 
chestra, en tour, has left Boston this week 
in the hands of the recitalists and chamber 
musicians. Ernest Kroeger, of St. Louis, 
led off, with a recital of his own composi- 
tions at the St. Botolph Club on Sunday 
afternoon. The program consisted of sev- 
eral numbers from “Moods,” op. 60; the 
Sonata in D flat major, op. 40; “Memory,” a 
song cycle; and four piano compositions, as 


follows: “Egeria,” op. 35; “Indian La- 
ment,” from “American Character 
Sketches”; Romanze, from op. 30; and 


“Storm,” from op. 30. An entire program 
of one man’s work is always a severe test, 
but Mr. Kroeger came off well with his 
melodious and well-formed compositions, 
and showed himself to be a pianist of virile 
powers and confident technical grasp. Mr. 
Kroeger was Master of Programs at the 
St. Louis Exposition, and in many ways 
has been a powerful factor in the develop- 
ment of music in the Middle West. The 
song cycle “Memory” was sung by Earl 
Cartwright, who gave much pleasure to 
the informal group of appreciative listen- 
ers which constitutes the audience of the 
Sunday afternoon affairs at the St. Bo- 
tolph Club. 

n Monday afternoon Albert Spalding, 
assisted by Alfred Oswald, pianist, gave 
a recital at Jordan Hall. Albert Spalding 
is an evidence of the right kind of artistic 
growth in America, and deserves more than 
passing notice. His goal is apparently that 
of the artist rather than the virtuoso, and 
if this be the truth, it is a distinct step 
in the right direction. He has come far 
with his technic, and is aided by a hand 
with fingers of extraordinary length, which, 
while they help. him greatly in the higher 
positions on the finger-board, are almost 
in his way on the lower and easier. His 
tone is firm, crystalline-clear, and beauti- 
ful, and he has preserved the power so 
often lost by modern orchestral players, 
as Richard Wagner pointed out, of sus- 
taining an equal pressure throughout the 
whole stroke of the bow, from frog to tip. 
Mr. Spalding is vastly to be congratulated 
for having refused to succumb to the tricks 
and foibles of virtuosodom. 

One does not have to go home and think 
it over, how to determine what was artistic 
capacity, and what was mere show. Here 
is an artist who gets down to his art, and 
is willing to stand or fall by that alone. 
And he already stands firmly, despite his 
youth, and upon a solid basis for progress. 
The technical difficulties of the Kreutzer 
Sonata he handled with ease, rising to each 
demand, technical or interpretative, with 
quiet mastery. The noble close of the Bach 
Chaconne was played with breadth and dig- 
nity, and the Lefort “Study in Thirds,” 
sO unassumingly mastered, was a revela- 
tion in technical control to one who knows 
the finger-board of the violin. The pro- 
gram contained, among other things, the 
Beethoven “Romance” in F, and a “Ga- 
votte-Gigue” by Veracini, a composer of 
the seventeenth century. Mr. Oswald 
played the Kreutzer Sonata with dash and 
individuality, though not too much, but 
was a little less confident in the Mozart 
“Fantasie and Fugue.” He is a pianist of 
distinctive character. 

Philip Hale wrote in the Herald: “The 
program was poorly arranged. To follow 
the Kreutzer Sonata with Bach’s Chaconne 
and then to introduce the uninteresting, 
meaningless composition by Mozart was 
merely to test the good nature and endur- 
ance of the audience.” 

It is unhealthy doctrine to laud to the 
skies the “Three Nocturnes” of Debussy, 
which tend toward the aenemic, the 
“precious,” the evanescent, and are not the 
best work of their greatly gifted com- 
poser, and then to disparage so fine a 
work as the Mozart composition, which is 
characteristic of the composer and often 
in his most delightful and refreshing vein. 
Such doctrine, which brushes aside the 
great bases of the Germanic tradition in 
music, in favor of an alluring and facile 
impressionism (however delightful), should 
be attacked wherever it appears, even by 
lovers of Debussy. Mr. Hale’s words con- 
cerning the Schubert Trio, after the De- 
bussy, at the Kneisel concert, revealed the 
same pernicious doctrine. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave the following 
magnificent program at Fenway Court on 
Tuesday evening: Brahms’s Quartet in B 
flat major; Debussy, two movements from 
Quartet in G minor; Schubert, Trio in B 
flat major. 

The first two movements of the Brahms 
are almost Haydnish, the third rises to 


Shakesperian heights of poetic imagination, 
and the fourth, a set of variations, makes 
ingenious use of the material of the first 
movement, The movements of the Debus-’ 
sy Quartet were superlatively enjoyable. 
The last half of the first movement played 
is one of the most luscious Rosetti-isms in 
modern music, and the other movement 
of the most engaging capriciousness. The 
out-door joyousness of the Schubert 





ERNEST KROEGER 


Eminent Composer, Pianist and Teacher 
of St. Louis, Who Gave a Recital of 
His Own Works in Boston Last Week 


brought to a stirring close one of the best 
concerts of the season. 

Almost like a new sensation came the 
fresh breeziness of the. Flonzaley Quartet 
on Thursday evening at Chickering Hall. 
After the Hellenic outlines of the Kneisel’s 
playing, the Flonzaley Quartet savors of 
the florid contours of the art of the Italian 
renaissance. There is an elasticity, a spring, 
in the playing of this Quartet, that gives 
it at once a unique character. The 
tone quality is of wonderful beauty; very 
particularly so, that of the ‘cello. In 
nuance, dynamic shading, style, there is a 
perfection of ensemble rarely heard. Ex- 
hilarating and rejuvenating is the art of 
these players. The program consisted of 
Beethoven’s Quartet in G minor; Sonata 
for two violins and ’cello, by Leclair 
L’Aine; and Schubert’s Quartet in D 
minor, with the variations on “Death and 
the Maiden.” It was a curiously reminis- 
cent concert. The theme of the last Bee- 
thoven movement is almost identical with 
the first Schubert violin sonatina, the third 
movement of the Schubert Quartet contains 
the Nibelheim motive of Wagner, and the 
last movement contains a startling approx- 
imation to the theme of the last movement 
of the Kreutzer Sonata. As the farmer 
said of Hamlet, this concert was “full of 
quotations.” The curious student would 
find it interesting to look up the exact 
chronology of the matter, though everyone 
to-day knows that while Schubert was in 
general (except in the song) dependent 
upon Beethoven, Wagner made heavy 
drafts on Schubert. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





CZERWONKY AS COMPOSER 


Boston Violinist Completes an “Ameri- 
can Fantasie” for His Recital 





Boston, Jan. 11.—Richard Czerwonky, 
the distinguished violinist, who is giving 
a most successful series of recitals, and 
whose string quartet is also appearing in 
a series of concerts this season in Stein- 
ert Hall, adds to his other accomplish- 
ments in music that of composition, and 
has just completed an American Fantasie 
for violin with orchestra or piano. Mr. 
Czerwonky has shown his interest in Amer- 
ica and in American melodies by incorporat- 


ing in this fantasie bits from “Suwanee 
River,” Star-Spangled Banner,” “Yankee 
Doodle” and “Dixie.” The variations on 


these themes are intricate, difficult and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Mr. Czerwonky has 
decided to play this fantasie at his final 


recital of the season, which will occur in 
March. 

Mr. Czerwonky’s next recital will be 
given in Steinert Hall Wednesday evening, 
January 27, and will include an unusually 
interesting program. The second recital of 
the quartet will be given February 10, and: 
the last of the season in March. 

Ng ee 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 
AT M’ALLISTER MUSICALE 


Visiting Pianist Appears in Boston with 
de Gogorza in Joint 
Recital 


Boston, Jan. 12.—The last musical morn- 
ing in Mrs. McAllister’s third series took 
place at the Hotel Somerset yesterday at 
11:15. Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, and 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, were the ar- 
tists, accompaniments being played by Har- 
ry Whittemore. The program was as fol- 








lows: 

Miss Schnitzer, Saint-Saén’s Allegro Appassion- 
ata; Lack’s “Valse Aerienne”; Mozart's “Pastorale 
Valse”; Chopin’s Etude, op. 10, No, 12, and 


Moszkowski’s Tarantelle; 
Liszt’s “Orage”; Mr. De 
Gogorza, Dubois’s “Par Le Sentier”’; Franck’s “Le 
Mariage Des_ Roses”; Paladhile’s ‘Suzanne’; 
Pfeiffer’s ‘“‘“Malgré Moi’; Massenet’s Arioso, from 
“Le Roi De Lahore”; Alvarez’s “En Calesa”; 
“Canto Del Presidiario” and “El Celoso.”’ 

Both Miss Schnitzer and Mr. de Gogorza 
are well known to Boston audiences, and 
are favorites here. It has been said that 
Miss Schnitzer is heard to better advantage 
when she is playing with an orchestra and 
in a very large hall than when she plays 
at chamber concerts. In many of her num- 
bers, however, notably the Mozart “Pas- 
torale” and the Chopin numbers, as well 
as in the waltz by Lack, there was inti- 
mate appeal in her playing, and it was very 
evident she gave her audience much pleas- 
ure. 

This is the third season of Mrs. McAI- 
lister’s concerts, and they are constantly 
growing in popularity among an exclusive 
musical and society set. Mrs. McAllister 
always offers most interesting programs, 
some of which are given by artists entirely 
new to Boston, and always artists with 
world-wide reputation. D.L.L. 


Valse, op. 64, No, 2; 
Debussy’s Arabesque; 





VOLPE ORCHESTRA TO PLAY 





Symphony Organization, Under Popular 
Director, in Mendelssohn Program. 











ARNOLD VOLPE 
Director of the Volpe Symphony Or- 


chestra, Which Will Give Its Second 
Concert of the Year on January 21 


The Volpe Symphony Orchestra, Arnold 
Volpe, director, will give the second con- 
cert of its fifth season, in Carnegie Hall, 
on January 21. The program, which is of 
especial interest, is in celebration of the 
centenary of Mendelssohn’s birth, and will 
consist of the Fourth Symphony, “Hear Ye 
Israel,” from the “Elijah,” the “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” Overture, the Adagio 
and Lento from the Quintet, op. 87, ar- 
ranged for string orchestra by Mr. Volpe. 
the concerto for violin, and the “Ruy Blas” 
Overture. The soloists will be Mme. Frieda 
Langendorff, mezzo-soprano, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist. 

Arnold Volpe has, in a marked degree, 
added to the musical culture of the city 
by his training of the young players in 
orchestral work. His orchestra has proved 
itself a valuable feeder for the other or- 
ganizations. Though it is an excellent 
training school, it is also an organization 
that has very great artistic value, for the 
director is a musician of knowledge and 
resource. 


THADDEUS RICH 
RECEIVES OVATION 


Popular Concert Master of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Appears 
as Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11.—In the history 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, no other vio- 
linist has been more enthusiastically re- 
ceived and applauded than was Thaddeus 
Rich, the brilliant concertmaster of this 
splendid organization, who appeared as so- 
loist at both performances at the Academy 
of Music last week. Mr. Rich was tendered 
an ovation that was genuine. It showed 
unmistakably that his playing had pleased 
the vast and representative audiences. 

It was the first time in two years that 
this young American, raised in the mu- 
sical atmosphere of Boston, had had an 
opportunity to display his ability as solo- 
ist, though he had often, during his con- 
nection with the orchestra, attracted at- 
tention in compositions which called for 
violin solo passages. A boy in appear- 
ance (he is only twenty-two years of age), 
the impression he made at the concerts last 
week was all the more interesting. His 
interpretatian of Max Bruch’s Concerto in 
G minor gave him ample opportunity to 
show his virtuosity. It displayed his facile 
technic, his sense of values, his broad and 








THADDEUS 


RICH 


Young Concert-master of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Who Received an 
Ovation on His Appearance as 
Soloist. 


sympathetic tone. His unaffected bearing 
and pleasing manner are among the many 
exceptional traits in this worthy musician. 
_ The concertmaster’s playing was eulogis- 
tically criticized in all the newspapers of 
importance here. This is Mr. Rich’s third 
season with the orchestra as the leader of 
the violinists. He has won a host of friends 
musically and socially. His gentlemanli- 
ness, ~ood fellowship and appreciation of 
the work of others commend him to all 
who have enjoyed the charm of his ac- 
quaintance, 

The symphony of the occasion was Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica.” The intentions and ideas 
of the composer were potently featured in 
a most artistic manner by Director Poh- 
lig’s musicians. 

Last Wednesday evening the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society resumed rehearsals 
under the baton of Wassili Leps for the 
study of Mr. Leps’s new opera, “Andon.” 
Musical Director Behrens took the great 
chorus through the various numbers of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” From now om, 
both operas will be rehearsed on the same 
night. The performances will be given 
in April. 

At the Matinée Musical Club last Tues- 
day, Mary Hallock Greenewalt gave a lec. 
ture-recital, in which she was assisted by 
Beatrice Walden, contralto. S.E.E.- 





_Columbia University’s department of mu- 

sic 1S giving a series of eight organ recitals 
in St. Paul’s Chapel, Newark, N. J., con- 
nected with that institution, on Tuesday 
afternoons, this month and next. Frank 
L. Sealy, organist of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Manhattan, was the 
organist at last Tuesday’s recital. 





Vera Lenone Stratton, of Holyoke, Mass., 
has opened a studio in Meriden, Conn., and 
will teach singing there. Her studio will 
be in the Cahill Block. 
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Madge Haughton, of Aberdeen, Miss., 
has gone to Memphis, Tenn., to continue 
her vocal studies. 

* * * 

Mrs. J. L. Carroll, a prominent musician 
of Senatobia, Miss., has been spending some 
time visiting in Memphis, Tenn. 

* * * 

Emma Ebeling, of Columbus, O., has been 
spending the holidays in New York attend- 
ing the opera and the various concerts. 

ok Kk * 


Nellie Hasbrouk, of Salt Lake City, and 
Hazel Graves, of Ephraim, Utah, both pu- 
pils of Mme. Swenson, will go to Europe 
in the Spring to continue their vocal studies. 

x* * * 


The piano pupils of Ruth E. VanDerzee 
gave their first public recital on Monday, 
January 4, at the Third Church of Christ, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

x * * , 

Mrs, Frank Haskell, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., gave a musicale on New Year’s 
Night. The program was furnished by the 
Ball-Goold Quartet of Buffalo. 


* * * 


Fstelle Gulick has left the choir ‘of the 
Metropolitan M. E, Church of Washing- 
ton, .D. C. She recently went to Balti- 
more for several appearances in recital. 

* * * 


Mrs. George Gatling, organist of the First 
Baptist Church of Columbus, Miss., spent 
several days visiting friends in Columbia, 
S. C., recently. 

* * 

After eight years as chorister at the 
South Congregational Church, Columbus, 
O., I. E. Brubacher has retired ito give his 
attention to other duties. He is well-known 
in the musical circles of Columbus. 

* * * 


Frances Helen Humphrey has returned 
to her home in Buffalo, N. Y., and has re- 
sumed teaching in her studio in the Sur- 
rey, after a holiday season spent in New 
York City. 

* * * 

The Students’ String Orchestra of the 
Wiegand Violin School of Cincinnati, O., 
will give its first concert this season on 
January 12. The soloists will be from the 
violin class of Mr. Wiegand. 

x * * 


Anne Shaw Faulkner, of St. Paul, Minn., 
recently gave the fifth lecture in her series 
on “How to Listen to Music,” at the Cen- 
tral High School. The lecture was illus- 
trated by Myrtle Weed, pianist. 

* * * 


Florence Scott, contralto, Miss Dahl, pi- 
anist, and Mrs. Whitson, violinist, appeared 
at a musicale in Seattle, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Douglas, on Tuesday evening, 
December 20, 1¢08. 

* * * 


Aileen Shea, of Memphis, Tenn., and a 
pupil of Marie Greenwood Worden, gave 
a song recital in the Bush and Gerts’s re- 
rital hall recently. She was assisted by 
Nellie Thomas, pianist. 

** * 


Mrs. Nellie M. Gould, a_ well-known 
teacher of the piano, and director of the 
Ionian Musical Club, of Buffalo, has sev- 
eral engagements in the near fyture in 
New York City and Williamsport, Pa. 

* * * 


The Eintracht Orchestra, of Newark, N. 
J., of which Louis Ehrke is the conductor, 
will give the first in the series of concerts 
arranged for this season, next Monday 
evening. 

x* * @# 

The Sinfonia Trio, of the College of 
Music, Cincinnati, O., will give a concert 
in Harrison, O., on February 25. They will 
be assisted by Herman L. Gantvoort, bari- 
tone. 

“* * 


Mrs. Joseph Kaspar, of Washington, 
D. C., spent Christmas Day with her daugh- 
ter, Franceska Kaspar, in St. Louis, where 
she is singing in the “Merry Widow” com- 
pany. 

* « om 

Joseph Ballantyne, of Ogden, Utah, is 
musical director of the Ogden Tabernacle 
choir. Besides presenting famous choral 
compositions each year, Mr. Ballantyne 
gives liecture-recitals explanatory of the 
great compositions performed. 
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Alois Trnka, No. 514 Lenox avenue, an- 
nounces a violin recital by his pupil, Da- 
vid Hochstein, in Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall, New York, on January 25. The 
program will contain many important vio- 
lin compositions, 
x  * 

Florence May Scott, soprano of the 
Northminster Church choir, Columbus, O., 
will give a song recital in the church on 
January 22. She will be assisted by Clara 
Neel, organist, and Janet Ramsey, accom- 
panist. 

i * * * 

Annette Gill, of Senatobia, Miss., has 
gone to Fordyce, Ark., to take charge of 
a large piano class in the college there. 
Miss Gill is unusually talented, and has 
played with success on several occasions in 
Memphis and other cities. 

* * & 


The American Music Society, of Salt 
Lake City, held one of the best of its 
meetings recently at the residence of 
Charles P. Brooks. There was a general 
program, in which Mrs. Price appeared to 
advantage. 

* * * 

Mrs. Rosa C. Pennebaker, the soprano, of 
Washington, is spending the Winter in 
Denver, Col. Mrs. Pennebaker sang at 
the Christmas services in St. Peter’s church, 
and has been a soloist for many years in 
several of the Washington churches. 

** * 


The choir of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo will sing Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful cantata, “As the Heart Pants,” 
an adaptation from the 42d psalm, on Sun- 
day evening, January 31. Sue Fretz will 
be the soloist. 

>a 

Katherine Locke, of Youngstown, O., 
will give a lecture-recital on MacDowell, at 
the Tuesday Musical Club, Pittsburg, Pa., 
on January 22. She will be assisted by two 
members of the club, a violinist and a pi- 
anist. 

es Wee 

Richard and Hilda Hempel, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., were cordially received in a 
concert at the Islesworth Hotel, this city, 
on January 4. The music room was crowd- 
ed and many numbers were heartily en- 
cored, 

* * * 

A “Song Cycle” composed of selections 
from the poems of Thomas Moore, and set 
to music by W. Warren Shaw, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., will be sung by the Mendels- 
sohn Club at a future concert in the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

— @ 

The choir of the Second Baptist Church, 
Mrs. R. K. Brank, Mrs. O. H. Bollman, 
W. W. Mackenzie, W. M. Porteous, and 
Arthur Lieber, director, of St. Louis, gave 
Schnecker’s “Hymn to Light” at the third 
regular monthly musical service on Janu- 


ary 3. hr 


Ruby Lehman Leyser made her first ap- 
pearance in Jacksonville, Fla., as a singer, 
at a recent meeting of the Women’s Club. 
Miss Leyser’s singing showed her to be 
possessed of a good and carefully trained 
voice. She was assisted by John R. Re- 
bearer, pianist, of Savannah, Ga. 

* * * 


The second Sonate Recital by Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes will be given on Sun- 
day evening, January 24, instead of Janu- 
ary 17, as previously announced, owing to 
changes made necessary at the Stuyvesant 
Theater, New York, by the production of 
Mr. Belasco’s new play. 

x * * 

Hugo Troetschel, assisted by Alice Es- 
telle Denniston, violinist, and Master Wil- 
liam Foerster, boy soprano, gave his 
one hundred and thirty-eighth organ re- 
cital, at the German Evangelical Church, 
Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, on January 
tI. 

* *« & 

Juliet May Bennett, mezzo-soprano, who 
is one of the teachers in the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School, Delaware, O., will be soloist 
at the Neddermeyer-Columbus band concert 
in the near future. She has a brilliant fu- 
ture before her if her voice fulfills its pres- 
ent promises. 

“os 
Club, of the 


The Association Choral 


Y. M. C. A, Buffalo, N. Y., will give its 





first concert of the present season on 
January 26. William J. Sheehan is the di- 
rector. The soloists will be Julius Singer, 
violinist; Dr. F. C. Busch, bass, and W. J. 
Gomph, accompanist. 

* x * 


The sixty-first studio recital under the 
direction of Oscar Franklin Comstock, at 
the Veerhoff building on F street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., occurred on January 4. The 
program was given by Mr. Comstock and 
Sybla Ramus, violinist, a pupil of Arno 
Hilf, of Leipsic. ig ag 


* 

L. Emmett Sherred, bass, whose studio 
is No. 412 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., gave recitals recently in that place, 
assisted by Florence Piers Walker, reader, 
and Lenna Gertrude Wells, pianist, and in 
Holland, Mich., assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roscoe Lacey, pianists, 

oe * 


The well-known Buffalo pianist, Jaros- 
law de Zielinski, is holding, at his residence- 
studio, monthly meetings of his advanced 
pupils. Among those who have played at 
such meetings are Eleanor Ehlers, Miss 
Ritson, Bertha Riester, Ernest Dainty and 
the Misses Rengel and Voligny. 

* * * 


Laurence H. Montague, formerly of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is now organist of the Presby- 
terian Church in Warren, Pa. At a recent 
recital he was compelled to repeat several 
ef the numbers. The work of his choir 
reflects credit on his ability as a director, 
and has attracted much local attention. 

* *k * 


Clara Drew, of Washington, a well-known * 


contralto, will give her next studio recital 
on January 19, and this will be devoted to 
Russian composers. She will sing songs 
by César Cui, Glinka, Arensky, Dargo- 
mymsky, Mussorgsky, Balakirew and 


Tschaikowsky. Pp ye 


Anton Gloetzner, the veteran Washing- 
ton composer and pianist, is working on a 
string quartet, a form of composition which 
he has not previously attempted. The 
work is progressing nicely, and will, no 
doubt, be performed by some local organi- 
zation after it is completed. 

* * * 


The following junior pupils of Carolyn 
Faller, of Buffalo, N. Y., gave a recital at 
Miss Faller’s studio on Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 30: Clare Risch, Anna 
Schwedt, Florence Mauer, Melvin Rein- 
hardt, Edith Silverman, Ethel Cantor, 
Beatrice Gallagher, Raymond Brost and 


Loretta Brown. 
* 7 


The music department of the Women’s 
Club, Cincinnati, O., will meet on January 
15 for the purpose of studying the works 
of Max Reger. Julia Worthington will ex- 
plain the various compositions which will 
be played by Emma L. Roedter, Emma B. 
Lewis, Martha W. Hersh, Jessie L. Thomp- 
son, Mary Davis Hahn and others. 

* * * 


Evelyn Bellof, one of the most popular 
students at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, has abandoned her studies there 
for the operatic stage. She has received a 
flattering offer to enter opera, and is now 
already launched as an understudy for Ade- 
line Norwood, who sings the title part in 
the opera “Madama Butterfly.” 

2. a 


Pupils of Thomas J. Roberts, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., gave a recital recently at the 
Morris Guards’ Armory. Those who ap- 
peared were John Parsons, Pearl and Hen- 
rietta Ketchum, Ethel Marina, Helen Mid- 
dleton, Rose Goldstein and Helen Johnson; 
they were assisted by Lewis Grieve, bari- 
tone soloist, of the Ascension P. E. Church. 

** * 


The first concert in the third season of 
the Passaic Glee Club, Passaic, N. J., will 
take place Thursday evening, January 21, at 
St: John’s Parish Hall. The assisting tal- 
ent will include the celebrated Celeste 
Quartet, composed of women’s voices; Ma- 
rie Williams, violinist; Mme. Humbert, so- 
prano* Miss Paterson, contralto, and Wil- 
liam Philip, tenor. 


* * * 


The piano pupils of Elinor Young, assist- 
ed by Mrs. O. B. Kaiser, gave a recital 
in Miss Young’s studio, No. 3517 Zumstein 
avenue, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, O., recent- 
ly. Those who played were Alice Michie, 
Naomi Haag, Jeannette Striker, Gladys 
Gebhardt, Anita Becker, Lenore Vosburgh, 
Lois Lockhart, Alva Cooper and Helen 


Stanley. 
* * * 


Fannie Brown Davis, accompanied by 
Jessie C. Crane, at the organ, sang very 
successfully Beardsley Van de Water’s 
beautiful Christmas song, “Night of 
Nights,” on Sunday evening, December 27, 
at the Neddermeyer-Columbus Band con- 
cert at Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Davis received warm praise for her 











solo number, as did Miss Crane’ for her 
accompaniment. 
* * 

The Rhode Island Women’s Club, of 
Providence, gave a brilliant musicale re- 
cently. The president of the club, Mrs. 
William H. Sweetland, gave a short ad- 
dress. The program was given by Florence 
McCausland, Olive E. Russell, Opal A. 
Russell and the Orpheus Quartet, E. Lind- 
sey Cummings, Stephen E. Hopkins, Ed- 
ward M. Wheeler and Robert L. Spencer. 
Walter G. Dawley accompanied. 

*x* * * 


At a meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Buffalo, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 12, an interesting program of 
music was given. The following took part: 
Mts. Helen Caldwell, ’cellist; Sabina Cuth- 
bertson, soprano; Mary O’Connor at the 
piano. George Frank Spencer recited Long- 
fellow’s poem, “King Robert of Sicily,” 
with music by Rossiter G. Cole. Mrs. Nel- 
lie M. Gould was at the piano. 

* * x 


One of the most flourishing musical or- 
ganizations of Buffalo, N. Y., is the Ionian 
Musical Club, of which Mrs. Nellie M. 
Gould, the well-known pianist and teacher, 
is director. The other officials aré Troilus 
C. Koons, president; Marjorie Jackman, 
vice-president; Fennella C. Crowell, treas- 
urer, and Jennie Pomfret, secretary. The 
club gives monthly musicales and a public 
recital each season. It has over fifty mem- 


bers. 
+ ca * 


The third entertainment in the series of 
artists’ concerts, arranged for this season 
by Prof. Charles Grant Shaffer, principal 
of the Elliott Street School, Newark, N. J., 
took place on Friday evening of this week. 
These concerts are given for the purpose 
of interesting young people in good music. 
The soloists were Cecelia Winter, contral- 
to; Mrs. Dora Becker-Shaffer, violinist, 
and Alexander Berne, pianist. A fine pro- 
gram was rendered. 

* * * 


The regular meeting of the Music Lovers’ 
Club, of Highlands, Ky., was held at the 
residence of the Misses Fritsche, Holmes 
avenue, on January 6. The program con- 
sisted of compositions of Cincinnati com- 
posers and was rendered by Mrs. Daniel 
Lyons, Eva Wynne, Mrs. C. C. Weber, Mrs. 
Will C. Smith, Alice Roth, Mrs. Samuel 
Anderson, Madge Burgtorf, Mrs. Oscar 
Craven, Mrs. Arthur Scherer and Mrs. 
Frank J. Sacket. igs te 


The performance of Adam Geibel’s “The 
Incarnation,” given recently at the Dumbar- 
ton Methodist Episcopal Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the direction of William 
T. Glover, was an unusual success and will 
be repeated in the near future, at which 
time the composer is expected to be pres- 
ent. Mrs. Isaac Birch was the organist, 
and the soloists were Bessie Birch, so- 
prano; Mrs. J. A. Houghton, contralto; 
Richard P. Bading, tenor, and John Waters, 
baritone. There was a chorus of forty 
voices. 

* * * 

The pupils of Mrs. Dupuy Lee Harrison, 
who has been established in New Orleans, 
at No. 2917 Ursuline avenue, for a number 
of years, as a voice teacher, gave a recital 
recently. The students all showed the re- 
sults of careful training. Those who ap- 
peared were: Anita Sadliers, Matcelle 
Tacquet, Lillian Cormier, Esther Mitchell, 
Louise Mothe, Adele Mayer, Finette Rein- 
ecke, Tullie de Mahy, Stella Charbonnet, 
Lucille Whitemore, Lydia Bouligny, Anita 
DeBen, May Deltry and Marie Kaufmann. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Zel Guenard 
and Mrs. L. Lavedau. 


* * * 


Pupils of the St. Louis (Mo.) Conserv- 
atory of Music gave their annual concert on 
January 6. The occasion marked the re- 
appearance of Mrs. O. C. Schraubstadter 
in professional circles. The pupils parti- 
cipating were Ruth Abbot, Mary Hemp, 
Hester Laughlin, Gould Menach, Hazel 
Ford. Marie Deeman, Winnie Walker, 
Maud Niedringhaus, Vivian Hehl, Flora 
Knoebel, Amelia Bernard, Vivian Little, 
Dorothy Blood. Edna S. Kolbe, Frank 
Brennan, John Brennan, Francis Joynson, 
Carl Schraubstadter and Willie Williams. 
The accompanist was Mrs. J. C. Luyties. 

* * + 


Mme. Gadski sang last Sunday at the Van 
Ness Theater. San Francisco, before a large 
audience. The first part of her program 
consisted of old songs, such as Haydn’s 
“My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” 
Reichardt’s “When the Roses Bloom,” 
Young’s “Phyllis. Has Such Charming 
Graces,” Dr. Arne’s “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air,” and two of the charming old 
French chansons of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Part two was composed of songs 
by Schubert, Franz. Richard Strauss and 
Frank La Forge. Part three was entirely 
Waenerian. Frank La Forge was the ac- 
companist. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


- Individuals 


Beddoe, Dan—St. Louis, Jan. 18; Cleveland, Jan. 
21; Taunton, Mass., Jan. 26. 

Benedict, Pearl—Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 25; Colum- 
bia, S. C., Jan. 26; Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 27; 
Savannah, Ga., Jan. 28. 

Bernard, Milton—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Jan. 27. 

Bioomfield-Zeisler, Fannie—Baltimore, Jan. 29. 
Bonci, Allessandro—Washington, Jan. 18; Chicago, 
Feb. 21; St. Paul, Feb. 23; Denver, Feb. 26. 

Calzin, Alfred—Canton, O., Feb. 2. 

Carl, William C.—Columbia University, New York, 
Jan. 26. 

Cottlow, Augusta—New London, Conn., Jan. 18; 
Middletown, Conn., Jan. 19; Rochester, Jan. 21; 
St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 25; Carthage, Mo., Jan. 
26; Wichita, Kan., Jan. 27; Lawrence, Kan., 
Jan. 28; Keokuk, Iowa, Feb. 2; Iowa City, 
Iowa, Feb. 4; Chicago, Feb. 7; Toledo, O., Feb. 
11; Toronto, Feb. 13; Oberlin College, O., Feb. 
16; Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 10. 

Croxton, Frank—Bayonne, N. J., Jan. 21; Raleigh, 
N. C., Jan. 25; Columbia, S. C., Jari. 26; 
Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 27; Savannah, Ga., 
Jan. 28. 

Davis, Jessie—Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 10. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Mendelssohn 
York, Jan. 26. 

Duff, Janet—Boston, Jan. 17. 

Duffy, J. Humbird—Akron, O., Feb. 10. 

Elman, Mischa—Chicago, Jan. 16; St. Louis, Jan. 
21; Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 28, Feb. 12 
and 13; Albany, N. Y., Feb. 15; Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, Jan. 31; New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 11; Philadelphia, Feb. 19; Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York City, Feb. 2r. 

Fanning, Cecil—Boston, Jan. 17; Cambridge, Mass., 
Jan. 19; East Orange, N. J., Jan. 22; Prince- 
ton, N. J., Jan. 23; East Orange, N. J., Jan. 
26; Washington, D. C., Jan. 28. 


Feb. 1 and 8; Wellesley, 


Hall. New 


Farrar, Geraldine—Boston, Jan. 23; Chicago, 
Feb. 21. 

Franko, Sam—New York, Jan. 26. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Pittsburg, Jan. 28; New 
York, Jan. 30 and 31. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, Jan. 18; Lawrence, 


Mass., Jan. 25; New Milton, Mass., Jan. 28. 

Hartmann, Arthur—Canton, O., Feb. 2. 

Hess, Willy—Boston, Jan. 20. 

Hinkle, Florence—York, Pa., Jan. 21. 

Howard, Mortimer—Boston, Jan. 17. 

Hudson, Caroline—Bayonne, N. J., Jan. 21; Ral- 
eigh, N. C., Jan. 25; Columbia, S. C., Jan. 26; 
Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 27; Savannah, Ga., 
Jan. 28. 

Huntting, Oscar—Canton, Mass., Jan. 21; 
cord, N. H., Feb. 15. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Louisville, Ky., Jan. 19; Rome, 
Ga., Jan. 21; Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 22; Bristol, 
Va., Jan. 23; Staunton, Va., Jan. 25. 

James, Cecil—Montclair, N. J., Jan. 19; Bayonne, 
N. J., Jan. 21; Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 25; Colum- 
bia, S. C., Jan. 26; Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 27; 


Con- 


Savannah, Ga., Jan. 28; Boston, Feb. 7; be- 
ginning Feb. 22, tour to March 13. 
Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Boston, Feb. 7; Buffalo, 


Feb. 16; Baltimoré, Feb. 19. 

Kahler, Grace—Hartford, Conn., Jan. 18; East 
Orange, N. J., Jan. 19; Providence, R. I., Jan. 
20; New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 21; New York, 
Jan. 22 and 23; Englewood, N. J., Feb. s. 

Keyes, Margaret—Buffalo, Feb. 2 and 28. 








WHY NOT PUBLISH THAT 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION? 


it may add to your reputation. 


Our expert will arrange music and revise MSS., when 
necessary. We will make plates and title, print, send 
proof and copyright, and furnish complete ready for 
sale. Prices fow. Full particulars on request. 


JOHN WORLEY CO., 40-48 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 




















THis TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can buy 

Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Knight, Josephine—Lafayette, Ind., Jan. 19 and 20; 
Frankfort, Ind., Jan. 22; Chicago, Jan. 25. 

Kronold, Hans—York, Pa., Jan. 21. 

La Forge, Frank—Rockford, IIl., Jan. 31. 

Langendorff, Frieda—New York, Jan. 21. 

Lhévinne, Josef—Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 16; Rock- 
ford, Ill., Jan. 18; Philadelphia, Jan. 22 and 23; 
Montreal, Jan. 26; Ottawa, Jan. 27; Toronto, 
Jan. 29; Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 1; Nashville, 


Tenn., Feb. 2; City of Mexico, six concerts, 
from Feb. 8-20. 
Listemann, Virginia—Boston, Jan. 19 and 20; 


Springfield, Mass., Jan. 27. 
Maconda, Charlotte—Buffalo, Feb. 2. 
Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—Boston, Jan. 29. 
Marchesi, Blanche—Buffalo, Jan. 22 and 27; New 
York, Feb. 6. 


Martin, Frederic—Providence, R. I., Jan. 20; 
Taunton, Mass., Jan. 26; Toronto, Feb. 10; 
Middletown, Conn., Feb. 15; Feb. 22, tour of 


three weeks. 

Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Cleveland, Jan. 21; Phil- 
adelphia, Feb. 17. 

Metcalf, Susan—Boston, Jan. 18. 

Miles, Gwilym—Boston, Feb. 7. 

Miller, Christine—Franklin, Pa., Jan. 21. 

Morgan, Geraldine—New York, Feb. 14. 


Mulford, Florence—Boston, Feb. 7; Akron, O., 
Feb. 10. 

Munson, Grace—Brockton, Mass., Jan. 18; Boston, 
Jan. 19. 


Nordica, Lillian—Buffalo, Feb. 9; New York, Feb. 
16. 

Noyes, Mrs, Edith Rowena—Boston, Jan. 18. 

Ormsby, Frank—Akron, O., Feb. 10. 

Oswald, Alfredo—Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 
16. 

Paderewski, I. J—New York, Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
2; Boston, Feb. 6; Brooklyn, Feb. 19. 

Perébo, Ernst—Boston, Jan. 20. 

Petschnikoff, Alexander—Buffalo, Feb. 2. 

Picco, Giuseppe—Boston, Jan. 17. 

Proctor, George—Boston, Jan. 18. 

Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—Buffalo, Jan. 20. 

Rogers, Francis—Springfield, O., Jan. 19; Lake- 
ville, Conn., Jan. 28; New Milford, Mass., 
Jan. 29. 

Sammis, Sybil—Rockford, Ill., Jan. 31. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—Boston, Jan. 20; New York, 
Jan. 29 and 30. 

Schroeder, Alwyn—Boston, 
Feb, 26. 

Schroeder, Hans—Kalamazoo, Mich., Jan. 26. 

Spalding, Albert—New York, Jan. 16 and 21; 
Buffalo, Feb. 16; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 23; Bal- 
timore, Feb. 12. 

Szumowska, Mme.—Buffalo, Feb. 1. 

Tapper, Mrs. Thomas—Brooklyn, Feb. 11. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Evanston, Ill., Feb. 18. 

Wells, John Barnes—East Orange, N. J., Jan. 19; 
Syracuse, Jan. 20; Utica, Jan. 21; Auburn, Jan. 
22; Binghamton, Jan. 25; New York, Jan. 30; 
Englewood, N. J., Feb. 5. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 16; 
Portland, Me., Jan. 19; Troy, N. Y., Jan. 26; 
Manchester, N. H., Jan. 27; Philadelphia, Feb. 
6; Westfield, N. J., Feb. 16. 

Wesselhoeft, Swift Bertha—Providence, R. I., Jan. 
27. 

Wiiliner, Dr. Ludwig—New York, Jan. 17; Bos- 
ton, Jan. 28 and 30; New York, Feb. 13; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. 15; New York, Feb. 17; Boston, 
Feb. 28. 

Young, John—Binghamton, N. Y., Jan. 19; Salem, 
Mass., Jan. 28; New York, Jan. 30. 


Jan. 20; Baltimore, 





Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 

Adamowski Trio—Buffalo, Feb. 1. 

Bach Choral Society—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Jan. 26. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Jan. 16; 


Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 21; Boston, Jan. 22 and 
23; Buffalo, Jan. 25; Detroit, Jan. 26; Cleveland, 
Jan. 27; Indianapolis, Jan. 28; Columbus, O., 
Jan. 29; Rochester, Jan. 29; Providence, R. L., 
Feb. 2; Boston, Feb. 5 and 6; Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb. 11; Boston, Feb. 12 and 13; Philadelphia, 
Feb. 15; Washington, Feb. 16; Baltimore, Feb. 
17; New York, Feb. 18; Brooklyn, Feb. 19; 
New York, Feb. 20; Waterbury, Mass., Feb. 
22; Springfield, Mass., Feb. 23; Boston, Feb. 26, 
27 and 28 (Pension Fund Concert). 

Bostonia Sextet Club—Stamford, N. Y., Jan. 18; 
Hancock, N. Y., Jan. 19; Greene, N. Y., Jan. 
20; Albion, N. Y., Jan. 21; Canajoharie, N. Y., 
Jan. 22; Waterville, N. Y., Jan. 23; Sherburne, 
N. Y., Jan. 25; Ellenville, N. Y., Jan. 26; 
Boston, Jan. 31. 

Buffalo Clef Club—Buffalo, Jan. 20. 

Canton Symphony Society—Canton, O., Feb. 2. 

Cecelia Society—Boston, Feb. 2. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—1ooth Anni- 
versary (Mendelssohn), Cincinnati, Feb. 3. 

Cincinnati Mozart Club—Cincinnati, Feb. 18. 

Czerwonky String Quartet—Boston, Feb. 10. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Aurora, N. Y., Jan. 16; New 
York, Jan. 17 and Feb. 2; Boston, Feb. 4; 
Utica, N. Y., Feb. 5; Chicago, Feb. 7; Apple- 
ton, Wis., Feb. 9; Madison, Wis., Feb. 11; St. 
Louis, Feb. 14; Sandusky, O., Feb. 17; Dayton, 
O., Feb. 19; Chicago, Feb. 21; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Feb. 23. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, Feb. 2 and 28. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, Feb. 7. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, Jan. 19; 
York, Feb. ro. 

Klein’s Sunday “Pops’’—Deutsches Theater, New 
York, Jan. 17, 24 and 31; Feb. 7, 14, 21 and 28. 

Kneisel Quartet-—New York, Mendelssohn Hiall., 
Jan. 19; Baltimore, Feb. 5; New York, Feb. 9; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 11; Boston, Feb. 16; New 
York, Feb. 23. 

Lekeu Club, The—Boston, Jan. 17. 


New 








Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23. 

Mendelssohn Glee Clubh—New York, Feb. 16. 

Metropoliion Opera House Quartet (Bonci, Rap- 
pold, Flahaut. Witherspoon)—Boston, Feb. 9; 
Washington, Feb. 11; Rochester, Feb. 12; Syra- 
cuse, Feb. 15; Erie, Pa. Feb. 17; Detroit, 
Feb. 109. 

Minneapolis Orchestra—Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 
16 and 30 and Feb. 13. 

New Haven Symphony Orchestra—New Haven, 
Feb. 16. 

New York Concert Company—Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 
25; Columbia, S. C., Jan. 26; Greensboro, N. C., 
Jan. 27; Savannah, Ga., Jan. 28. 

Nowland-Hunter Trio—Los Angeles, Feb. 8. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Feb. 4. 

People’s Symphony Auzxiliary Club—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 22; Cooper Union, New 
York, Feb. 5; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 109. 

Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 29 and jo and Feb, 12 and 13. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan. 23 and 
Feb. 19. ; 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Pa., Jan. 16; Buf- 
falo, Feb. 9. 

Russian Symphony Society—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 11. 

St. Cecilia Club of New York—New York, Jan. 109. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Jan. 21. 

Symphony Society of New York—Akron, O., Jan. 
16; Toronto, Jan. 18 and 19; Binghamton, N. 
Y., Jan. 20; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 23; New 
York, Jan. 24 and 31; New York, Feb. 2; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 3; New York, Feb. 4, 7 
and 11; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 13; New York, 
Feb. 14, 18, 21, 25 and 28. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Jan. 16. 

Young People’s Symphony-—-Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 30 and Feb. 27. 




















In Boston, as everyone knows, the Sym- 
phony concerts are viewed in the light of 
sacred ceremonies. In this connection the 
story is told of two little girls of a cer- 
tain family who returned from the Music 
Hall “in a state of mind.” One of them 
carried an expression of deep scorn; the 
other an air of great dejection. 

“What is the matter, girls?” asked some 
member of the household. “Was the con- 
cert fine?” 

“The concert was all right,” responded 
Eleanor. “The trouble was with Mary. 
She disgraced herself.” 

“Disgraced herself?” 

“Yes, she sneezed in the middle of the 
symphony.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


x * * 


“How is your sister progressing in her 
piano lessons, Bobbie—is she improving?” 
“Well, it’s either that or we're getting 
used to it."—New York Evening Telegram. 


* * * 


ANNOUNCED By THE CHAIRMAN.—Last 
Winter a gentleman was advertised to sing 
at a charity concert in an English provin- 
cial town, presided over by a local city 
councillor, a self-made man. The first 
song was “The Owl.” On rising to an- 
nounce it the chairman was informed that 
the singer had not arrived, a fact that he 
duly notified to the audience. 

A little later the missing baritone made 
his appearance and was observed by the 
worthy chairman, who rose with evident 
pleasure, and innocently announced with 
marked confidence : 


“Mr. ’Ampton will now favor us with the 

longed-for ‘Howl’ !”—Tit-Bits. 
x * * 

His Attsi.—‘*Why do you always go out 
on to the balcony when I begin to sing? 
Can’t you bear to listen to me?” 

“It isn’t that, but I don’t want the neigh- 
bors to take me for a wife beater.” 

re 


Recitativo of an Operatic Row 


Me, I’m a chorus-man, Joseph Tomato; 

What is da mat’? Hear my obbligato: 

Too many bosses da opera has— 

Too mucha Dippel and Gatti-Casazz’, 

Too mucha mix-up and not enough fun; 

And now da big kick, we don’t make no 
mon’! . 

Corpo di Bacco! wat is da use? 


~We are Italian mans, me and Carus’; 


We sing “Rigoletto” and “Lucia di Lam’,” 

But we balk when they give us da Dutch 
“Gétterdamm— 

Erung.” Sure! ‘then we aska Dippel, 

He say, “You’re a Dago, you can go to— 
well, 

To Gatti-Casazza.” And Gatti, he say, 

“Wat you want me to do, if da opera don’t 
pay ag 

They wanta get rich like Pierponta Morg’. 

Do they tink we poor artists go playa da 


org’, 
And take collectsh’ with da monk? I 
guess no! 


Me and Caruso we'll quitta da show 
And go to da Manhattan, that don’t do 
“Gotterdamm’,” 
And we'll say, “You can have us, Signor 
Oscar Ham’!” 
—Henry Tyrrell, in N. Y. World. 











Moritz Max Ménnig 
Maker of the Celebrated 


MONNIG 
FLUTES 


q The name MOnnig, to-day, 
stands out among the manufac- 
turers of flutes like a brilliant 
star, unsurpassed, so far, by 
any other maker, either past 
or present, and it will, there- 
fore, be unnecessary for us to 
go into further details. 


q The Ménnig Boehm Flutes 
are sold and guaranteed as the 
best that money can buy. 


{@ We have closed a contract 
with Mr. Ménnig for the entire 
output of his celebrated flutes, 
for distribution in the United 
States, and are now ready to 
fill all orders promptly. 


They are made in four styles, 
in both high and low pitch. 
For descriptions and prices 
send for Circular on Moennig 





Flutes. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

















Melba 





Study under Melba 


Her brilliant ornamentation and superb legato 
style are reproduced perfectly on 


Victor Red Seal Records 


They enable you to study her voice and style 
at any time and as often as you wish. 


Melba records, 12-inch $3 


Your music dealer will gladly play for you any Victor Red Seal 
Records by Caruso, Calvé, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
| and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
| the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
| upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 




























for the other. | 

“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, | ; 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. | wm KK N ABE & CO. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- | BALTIMORE NEWYORK WASHINGION 








way & Sons.” | Rn RS EE RIES LS ic eC | 








PIANOS 


For over eighty-five years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction. 
MADE SOLELY BY 


ESTABLISHED 1823 CHICKERING & SONS BOSTON, U. S. A. 


























Mison & Henlin EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” ° ° 
New Artistic Standard 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 































































For Sixty Years 


i ro a 71 nen Seer Weblin & Sons mene Che Baldwin Piano 
Thay. contain mere este ‘taarovements. than. al ether ensieaipbinen Te and Piet Lidge 


Beautiful quality’ of tone, 
with a charm of its own. 


PIANO ae 2 See cee, Distinguished by great 
has stood for the highest SMITH & NIXON PIANOS ERAN ata a durability. 


in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. anes SOME Te aT cate ee Che Baldwin Company 



































| 66-68 University Place ee York THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. : : 10- 12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
| He a Mi | : ae | TER St terlin ee hignas Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co 
enry I er NAME terling ideals in — 





PIANOS | Piano and Player Piano Construction. 


DERBY, CONN. beh 
B R IGG PIANOS MADE IN BOSTON vo VP 1005 


estasuisied C,H, DITSON&CO. | oe ORY > ow 
The Strich #2) Zeidler Piano SEND FOR OUR BOOK OF 
The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal Cc O N OV E o aad I A N O S 














Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co.: 








BOSTON 
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